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PREFACE, 



Thb following pages contain nothing new of 
original. They are merely reprints from the columns 
of the Englishman and the Indian Planters' Gazette, 
and I have to thank the proprietors of those papers 
for permission to republish sketches of '^ old times *' 
in Assam^ which may prove interesting to a new 
generation of planters who know only the Assam of 
the present day^ with its daily mail steamers on the 
river, and its improved communications and higher 
civilisation generally. There was much of interest 
in those old times which has never been recorded, 
and I can only hope that a more capable chronicler 
among the sarvivors of the early days of tea in 
Assam may be stirred up to fittingly record, for the 
admiration of the present generation, what was 
done and suffered by the pioneers of the tea industry 
in the Assam Valley and elsewhere. 

T. Kinney. 
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THE EARLY "SIXTIES." 



THE DIARY OF PEKOE TIPS. 



I -IHTBODUCTOET. 

^EZBBIJSAUGAB is a tea district in India whose 
geographical position there is no necessity to 
descrihew Every school hoy ought to know where 
Tezbmsangar is. The mighty waters of the Brahma- 
putra, from their distant sources near the Mansarowar 
Lake, roll down their golden sands through Hundes 
ttnd Thibet; penetrate through an unexplored belt of 
mountains inhabited by unknown wild and savage trihes,^^ 
reputed cannibals, whom even the known savages an the 
'borders,*— the Abors and Mishmis, — ^look on with fear ; 
flow on through an ezhuberantly fertile, not to say jungly 
valley ; and eventually merge in the mighty ocean through 
€te many mouths of the Ganges, or the Sanderbands. 

(Geographers are still somewhat uncertain on the 
subject of the connection between the Tsanpo of Thibet 
and the Brahmaputra, and undecided as to which is the 
right end of the former river. But the general public 
will at once be able to determine the geographical 
position of Tezbrusaugar from my description of the. 
eourse of i^ Brahmaputra, when I add that the, dis- 
trict is on both banks of the river, somewhere between 
Mansarowar and Mandalay. If that is still too in-, 
definite, I may add it lies — ^but stay! perhapQ I had 
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2 THB SARLT ** SIXTIES." 

better leave it there. It is as well not to be too parti- 
cular in geographical description ; the inhabitants might 
feel hart. 

Still less necessary i3 a local, or even a social descrip- 
tion of the pla09 where poor old Pekoe Tips lived and 
died. 

Bat on second thoughts, as the tendency of the age 
is realistic, perhaps I had better add a few particulars. 

Tesbrusaogar, as before remarked, is a tea distridt 
It comprises some thoasands 61 square miles in sxe$, ; it 
has dosens of tea companies, sooves of tea estates, and 
hundreds of tea gardens within its limits. It is aiinuit^, 
as before noted, on the banks of the Brahmaputra be^ 
tween (to be particular) Oaliohitta and Ohinia. It lies fQm 
both banks of tli^s river: so do the inhabitanta. ^19 
governed bj a Oh .if Oom m isfi ion er, and miNre immediate^ 
ly by several Deputy Commissiotiers under lam. It 
now, under our present eiklightened regtmef r^deea iu 
numerous evidenceit of a high civiUaation, such as looa^ 
boards, municipal committides, a Public Wc^ks Depart- 
ment, two disimot bodies <rf poUce, numerous gaols. 
Several lunatic asylums, two inland steam navigation 
companiesy and a railway. It exports a laiige quantity 
of tea, some children, and a few curious cases o£ 
malarial fever. It imports a lot of machinery ; a good 
many ba^ of rice, and of crushed food for horase 
and cattle ; a number of curious and expensive animals 
known as Act L ooolisB; a considerable quantity of 
beer, lawn tennis materiak, whisky^ and Peliti's sweet-, 
meats ; and finally, a numbw of •* yoaing men from the 
country." . • . 
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ths Buav or nuom tips. $ 

<letitly inis^ided yoiidis ; lor the daauoAl poeiol»erv«ft 

^t?w)e Mas: Hall tiit; Oap. YII. p. 199, mtM&» da luxe)-^ 

^*ThBt good yonng mati^— that iii«a called Bad 
**Be9,lwm^noMn0kometoteaf* 

' Hence it may be arrtt^d tliai xi is a mistoke to oovne 
out to tea. Fauc better go borne to it. 

it is tbe views and opinions of one of these misguided 
young men from the country, who^ insteacl of going' 
home — or staying at home — ^to tea, waa weak enough to 
<x>me out to it, which is now given to the world. A sale 
(by the Deputy Commissioner of Tezbmsaugar) of the 
^effects of the deceased Pekoe Tips, placed me in 
possession of a number of diaries, notes and other manu- 
scripts. As I became possessed of ** lot No. 13, perishable 
property ** consisting of a flannel cricketing suit, eaten by 
white ants; two shirts; a broken revolver; one plated spur; 
and a tin box full of old papers, for the sum of five rupees 
nine annas and six pie ; and as I have selected and seni 
home to his sorrowing relatives the only private docu- 
ments I could find in the tin box full of old papers, I con- 
sider myself fully justified in publishing such scraps 
amongst the remaining papers as are suitable for 
publication. It is a pity they are crude and frag- 
mentary; the lamented death of their writer before he 
•could put his notes and memoranda into shape, makes 
many allusions to people and events of current interest 
^t date of the diaries or notes, now unmeaning. I 
bave not had the time to make, as tnight be made, 
^ connected and interesting story out of these notes and 
diaries, full of interesting information about the old 
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4 THB UBLY " mxToar 

days of tea« His papers not being dated or methodicalljr 
arrangedi it would Imve been difficult to separate hit^ 
first impres8i(Ais froia his inatnred opinions. He liact 
been many years in tea, it is evident; aad mado 
Yoluminoas notes. Bat he wanted method and system, 
poor corpse, as so many planters do : I have had to 
take his notes pretty much just as they came to hand^. 
With this apology for the form of the following 
chapters, I withdraw, to allow Mr. Pekoe Tips ta 
speak for himself . 



^-^5*^**^%^ 
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THE DUBY OF PSKOB TIPS. 5 

n.-voTAei UP. 

LEFT Calcutta in the steamer Pumeer^ hoymd for 
Teztamaaugar. We went down the ssme rirer, 
the Hooghly, whi<^ I had recently come np in 
^he Blenheim^ for some distanoe, and then turned off 
"into a lot of winding, tortnons, narrow rivers, sometimes 
widening out into great estuaries, and sometimes so 
qiartow that we could hardly pass. These credcs and 
rivers are called the Sanderbands. 

The Pioneer is a curious sort of vessri. The '^poop '* 
lis forward in this wrong^nded boat ; the si^ooci is on 
the upper deck, on top of the cabins, with canvas 
-curtains called purdahs to close in the sides, and with a 
tarpaulin awning on a bamboo framework overhead as 
a roof. The saloon table is built in over a long opening 
on the deck which forms a sort of skylight over the 
.passage between the cabins below. When you sit down to 
^neals, your legs are over this open skylight ; and I don't 
think it is a very nice arrangement for ladies. The cabins, 
opening out from this passage on each sid6, are separated 
from each other by Venetian partitions, not by fk>lid bulk- 
heads. This is for coolness I suppose, but it is not ver 
private. People in India don't seem to think much of pri- 
vacy. In Calcutta they never seem to shut the doors of 
their bedrooms, but have only one of those curtains called 
purdah hanging in the doorway ; and native servants 
appear to walk in and out whenever they like. 

Forward of the saloon and of the debbins are clear 
epaces, both on the upper and lower decks, some thirty or 
forfy feet long. The lower space is occupied by the fore* 
hatch, the capstan, which does duty as a windlass for 
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weighing anchor, aiwt Ihi f iMe Wigf % The apper deck- 
is It fibrt of prouMfii^e «iid lowa^ng pboe {br the! pasiM^ 
gev0 1 OR ik 10 tiie wfaMly connected by lougdiaifls ^th Ihe^ 
xttdier ftimy alt (there is nd tiller) ; and bcm here^the 
pllois and the captain steer the ahipv We huve Iwo huge* 
haifpea^ laebed oiie on eaieh side, in tow. They eall (benk^ 
flats, aiid tlieir oommandei^ ** flat-captains " ; Imi thejr 
don't seem to mind it. On Iheae flats most of tbe- 
cargo is carried. * * * * ♦ 

3%rotigli Hie drearj dtaoial Sanderbands at kst^ amd 
axriT^ata place cikHed Kuabtia^ where we took on botfrdi 
some moBe passengora^ These had arriv^ from Catcatta^ 
bj t$Sl in one ni^t, ithilo we had been a week ooming* 
9onnd« X wae so Iwred o£ the winding narrow cre^s, the- 
mnd bMike^ the dense jongUt and the geneml loneliness, 
Hxt^ I was delighted to get into more open waters nndhave^ 
more oonqiMiinions. 

The captain and his wife had been my only assoinates so- 
{ar. There we^ others on board to talk to ; tbe engin* 
oerst 9x^ Ao **flat-^i^tains"; bat when the stesmav-- 
captflin's wi£e saw mo talking to any of these, she 
wonld oall mo away, and told me I onght not to^ 
associate with them. I cannot quite nnderstand this ; the^ 
steamer captains most have been in command of a flat 
before thej were promoted. Anntie^ who had been manjr 
years In fodia, — indeed it was through some Indian- 
friends of hers I got my sitnation on a tea gardeng — ^nsed 
to toll me about ^ caste *'; but I always thought that caste 
only dirided the natives into classes. I begin to see that 
th^r? is a good deal of '' caste "* prejudice amongst 
JEnropoena al6(% 
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TH& BUSY OF ISKOX TIPS. 7 

Fhre pMsengnre i{ot mi boisd ftt SiiBhti», |a ofieer «£ 

twooihera^ oneaf whdm»tomydel{ghiy tamedootto be 
fV ifko lad olMiie out ia tiie JBZett^enn with me. He 
foitig ny to another garden, h^;ker up in Teiblmr^ 
tf btti had been delated in Oalontta. I am so glad 
ke-lMid managed to calsh me up again^ ; we «hall hare it 
lot ei ftm going up together. The other passenger is 
Jchnsott, a planter^ a few yean older tiian Stanley or L 
He has heeo'oui in tea eome yearsi talks the langnagep 
and I»ews all abeat tea making. He says it is awf olly« 
easy. Ton hove only just got to tell the JIMitmr to 
jaUi dkaian; see that the tea tehlcn mdro AepdihM 
righi ; giro tho tea^honse iirdar a fiekiog if the tea gatS 
bant on ^le dholU ; and yon tote sare to get on w^U. 
li soands Tery easy, bat M these strange words pnzsle 
Stanley and me a good deak The only nnisanee is the 
beastly elinMkte, Johnson says. He has b^n vexj in 
wish ** jnngle fever/' as he ealls it ; and has been away 
for a sea trip to get better. He earries a handful ef 
qninine loose in a paper in his pockety and often takes a 
good large pineh ci it, whenever he fcole ^ ^eer. " He 
sometimes takes this qninine dryi from the palm of 
Ua handt bnt generally mixes it in a pint of beer. He 
looks very ysUow and tfaia stiUi thoag^ he says he is 
an right now« I hope I shaU not get jnngle iever ; 
altboogh Johnson says I will soon lose my roey cheeks 
aboni whieh he ehafiFs me a good deaL His own get 
ptetty red towards evenings after several doses of 
qninine in beer, and a good deal of brandy. He gets 
through a good deal of this lallter, and says everyeatf 
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hafftodo 8(H to keep out malikrift. I am sure I/^all 
get 'very drank,, if I liave to keep otit malftria the way 
ha does ; but he b^jb I will soon ^et used to it. . t 

Stanley and I had rather a lark last night at G«iiJhati» 
and I got into a fine row oVer it this morning* CSaptain 
J(mes and his wife! have the nest cabin to oiirs ; , I goi 
Stanley into mi^e for (sompany. Jones went asfaone 
last night after dinner to see some friends^ bix>thw offioers 
he said, fie stayed very late; at least be. had 
evidently promised his wife to be on board agaior 
sooner than he did oome ; for she was anxiously looking 
out for him. At last she retired to her cabin ; Stanley 
and I tamed in too. After awhile I heard her voioe 
'fMr. Tips ! Ut. Tips !" '' What can I do for yon F" I said, 
as I opened my. cabin door and popped my head out. Sh« 
had d<me the same thing;— so we both popped our heads 
in again very rapidly^ neither of us being vQry heavily 
attired. '' Boi please go and see if my husband has oome 
on board," she continued, through the Venetian cabin. 
par|iitions. We heard some talking and laughing on 
the lower deck abaft the cabins so Stauley and I went 
out to see who it wfiA. There was Jones, sure enoogh, 
with Johnson and a couple of men from the shorOf having 
^^ just another little one" before they separated for 
the night, although they had hardly room for it I 
should have thought : they all seemed pretty full. We 
stayed there listening to their chaff and talk* and forgot^ 
poor Mrs. Jones's anxiety till presently we heard a: 
*^ still small voicei" with a gradually creecendo effect^* 
'* Barry ! Harry 1 1 fiiBBT! ! ! are you ever ooming to bed 
to-night?" 
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THfe mABT OF nxsam tvps. 9 

Iliafc dispersed our little gwttMring Ute i^ shell* 
** Oaess joa're wantedt Harry" said the riiore p^ple ; 
and with a cheery good night, away they went. They 
were oat of the line of fire ; bat '* Harry " didn'llpok 
hM so oheerful as he walked forward to his oabiny 
trying to look as if he had only been drinking soda, 
water all evening. Didn't he get it jast ! and we heard 
-erety word. We ooag^ied and |made as mnoh noise as 
we oonld; I called out once *' Give him half a -chance j **: 
but Mrs. J. was so irate she took no heed of ns. ' Gh*a^ 
dually the storm subsided into sulks on one side and 
nepratance and oontrite afEeotion on thcf other/ ** Do 
forgive moi Nellie! Give me a kiss, darling, ^.'' No 
eeply. '"Only one ! just a little one ! just to show you're 
aot angry with me." *'But I am angry with you, Stef** 
most emphatically. '' Nellie, pet ! only one kiss ;" and 
so on od if^mUuM, This was worse than ,the scolding ; we 
<x>nldn't stand this sort of thing. At last in reply to 
a fervent ** Only one, Nellie ! I can't go to sleep without 
it," Stanley shouted *'Oive him one for Heaven's sake, 
Nellie ! None of us can go to sleep without it!" There 
was silence after that. Jones said no more anyhow ; but 
I'm almost sure I heard a distinct titter from *' Nellie.'* 

Jones was awfully mad to-day aofd came to me boiling 
over with rage, saying I had insulted his wife, and 
that he had a great mind to box my ears well ; I was a 
most impertinent boy, Ao^ Ao. He must have known 
it was Stanley's voice, not mine ; but Stanley is much 
bigger than I am ; a fine handsome fellow too ; so Jones 
thought it was safer to bully me. His wife knew well 
enough who it was, for she blushed, and laughed, and 
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•ibHMl Slanley ai&^»wl»Hy wloked boy" lAm she niet 
Urn tlMB mrmng. 

•• • ♦ ♦ ^ ♦ ■ .# # 

[TkcDtt are sereml 'pagei of cfesoriptibn of tk« jooincj 
up hf ftaoner ; notes on the matiTM, the jungles on tbe^ 
liiak, tlM MBdbttBto rad tbe ftlHgaiiors» tJie fint iigkt 
<tf thttanoiivB ftnd tiM differettfc piMSas pMsed. Bat tii* 
AfflMti rcmte i» wmt so well knowB that Ispftretinfr 
xteder Mr. FdM>e Tipa' enlde obBerratioaa. Tba^ nasi 
paper ia endantlj a draft of a letter ta hk fnand Staodajr^. 
^Im liad gaaa ott higluMr ap< the rirar^ and daseribea hia 
laftlding. and dmval on Itta garden. Stanley's replgr^ 
giiiing his first im^nreasiona of tea and tea fifoi wbiak ia 
aitt^beAta this dratft» had evidfintly been kept aa a 
^kateast.} 
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.THB WABT OF FflEOB TIPS. H 

m.-TXS JJMNXQ. 

yU must remember old bo^, whitt wethovgiM^ 
— attd said-r-Htf Aasatiit when the Puiniber 
aaehored off that m«4bMal|, and the Cspiain 
oallfid oat *Ti^9 mj boy! bere'e yoar deBthuM)ioii.' 
I thought, as you did, that he was up to ^w» 
of his naoal g;aBMfl» and was tryia g to gm m^- 
a ^bM' agaittv as he had done onee or twice befoira* 
B«t it was no joke this time! Well, to eat it ahert;: 
ycKL Itnow how I was hwded, with the eoormoiis iongto* 
growing right down to the edge of the perpendienbur 
bsAk above the water ! hardly room to stand, mnefa l^es 
to walk round in. Not a habitation in sight on land ; 
OB the.vlyer, nothing but that wretched little Mron 
boat' lUi the skipper called it, with its crew of hi^lf 
a dozen more or less naked Uaok fellows* 

When the steamer disappeared round the bend of the- 
itTer, and I was lefti a sort ci revised edition oi Bolnnson 
Orasoe, with an utterly incapable ' man Friday ' in the^ 
ahape of t^mt ass of a £Aan«ai»aft the agents engaged 
foff me in Calcutta, I felt awfully down. I could not 
talk to the men in the iron boat. The Kha$i§ama1h in^ 
Ins usual assinine way, attempted to explain my English,: 
which he did not understand, to the men in his own* 
language which they did not understand. I had my 
boxes and roll of bedding piled up on the only few feet 
ol arailable space clear of jungle, near* Yisions ef snakes, 
tigers, elephants, H hoc genm osine, filled my mind^ 
I doat mind letting on to you, old fellow, as you're 
not Ukdy to meet any oi the old boys up your way 
Mid get up a chaff against me, that I just sat down on 
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a portmanteau on the bank ihere; and felt — well, aw^Ujr 
• flhiTdlyi* 3ft)u know ! 

After a while I ronsed np a bit| wondering what I 
shonld do^ and how I Was erer toget tip to my garden. 
The Oalontta agentd^liad not prepared me for anything 
of this kind. They skid arrangements, wonld be made 
to meet me lit my destination. Pretty arrang^ements ! 
Na one in the oonnlry seemed to knOw of, or dB^re fo^, my 
existence. Lnckily the Captain's wife had given me 
-scmie preserved provisions and bisonits in tins, so I was 
not afraid of starving. I thought this was V&ry kind ot 
her, giving me these things, but I had to pay for them 
aJl afterwards* 

I went down on board the ' iron- boat * and^ with some > 
trouble, got the men to help me to oarry my things on 
board of her. I did not like my surroundings much on 
the bare deck of a little boat, with nothing overhead 
but a tarpaulin awning, And right amongst all the black 
fdlows, who didn't smell ov^r pleasant, and who smoked,.< 
oh ! such stinking tobaooo ! But it was better than lying 
out on the bank all night, which was the only other 
chance I had. It is no use dwelling on the miseries, of 
the night I spent. I have been told since that I was 
'deuced well off;' and I suppose all this is part of the 
luxuries of the gorgeous East, and the pleasure of a 
planter's life which we used to hear about at home. I 
had scmie tinned salmon, mixed with a mess 6i greaqr 
dhal and rice which my servant got for ;me from the 
boatmen, for dinner ; and fixing up a mosquito curtain 
the best way I could under the tarpaulin, I tnm^in. 
But the moequitoQS got. at me somehow ; they always do ; 
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THE IMARX OF tmO^ TEPS. 1^; 

the boatmen 3moked» B«ielt» granted, and mmle aboorpajl 
noises ail night ; — and altogether I never was so miaer* 
able in my life before. , 

Abont noon n^xt daji after some more salmon and 
greased rice, and ^veral hours of dismal * mopes,' a 
carioos sort of craft came ronnd the c<Hmer, and the men* 
on it brought me a letter from Mr. Bibiera, my manager, 
saying he had sent this boat down to take me up to the 
factory. The boat was made of two canoes lashed fdong* 
side of each other with a bamboo platform over both, and 
a curved mat roof over thai again. It was called a mar^ 
DeUghted at some prospect of regaining civilisation, i 
harried my things on to this novel arrangement aad« 
tried to make a start at once. But I had to wait till 
the men had cooked their food, so had plenty of time 
to make myself comfortable, arranging my boxes and 
bedding so as to make a sort of little cabin for myself. . 

I need not enlarge upon the weariness of the journey 
up the river to the factory. It took two days, besides 
the afternoon of the day we started ; the men poling 
the craft along with bamboos— ^walking along a sort of 
narrow ledge — the edge of the bamboo platform out- 
side the mat roof, to do so. I had varieties of tinned 
things to eat, mixed with the. rice the boatmen gave me, 
and the biscuits. That patent various-bladed knife of 
mine you used to chaff me about came in very handy in 
catting the throats of Bologna Sausage tins and other 
similar wild animals. I opened a box . which had some 
school-books in, and absolutely read up a lot of botaay'-^ 
freshening my mind for tea gardening, you know ; and 
when I was tired of that I h^ a shy at aome Euclid 
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and Algebra. ^<m maj pretty well gaeaa I hiidii t any* 
noyeltf in that box, — or any 0ther,— or I woidd not hare 
been so stndioos. Its astonishing what a lot of dry read^ 
ing a fellow oan wade through, when he has absolutely 
nothing else to do ; nothing between him and total vacniirf 
ofinind. 

In the intervals of my dnrioas meals and still more 
eurions studies, 1 pictured to myself the pleasures of 
arrifing at my destination. I had been told I would 
hare to rough it a little, but I rather liked that part of 
the idea. Hadn't I read all about this sort of life in the 
Boys' Own Magasine, Kingston's and Ballantine's stories 
for boys, and Mayne Reid's novels f T knew exactly 
what was in store for me ; and rejoiced at the prospect. 
A oharming cottage with verandahs all trelHs-wcyrk 
and creepers, and a lovely flower garden in front ; one or 
two jovial young fellows of my own age to chum with ; a 
manager whom I would at first look up to with reveren- 
tii^ awe, but presently, as I grew older and more ex- 
perienced, would get quite pleasant with : a crowd of 
black fellows, — kulis, ehnprassia^ peonsj jemadars^ sirdarg 
and ieklas — I did not know who and what they all were, 
but I knew I was to order them all about, and be their 
ruler and guide. I quite longed to be at my post, and 
feel that I was doing my duty, and earning my pay. 

I feel as if a little of the ardour had been taken oS 
my sentiments and ambitions now; but I must let you 
j^c^ for yourself. On the thhd day the boat arrived 
8t~what I wks told was- the ghSi. 

There were no pakka steps such as my short stay in 
OaictxttafntdWrniated^ithmy idea bf a grM^; There 
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iras nolhuig bai » break in ti» fame everlastiag jungle I 
liad|»sE»d lor tlM last thuee days ; and a %nad traok m|^ 
ibroQi^ thai br^ak. I bmledy 07er my boot-4>epa in 
nod ; {iloiiglied nrp the bank ; and sair a devious traok 
about a foot wide through the tall grass i& froot of vew 
The men ooi^^imeiieed iaunUing my things out of the boat 
<m to the mud, and s^ed to me to go on to the bmnga^ 
l<iw« I understood what ^* bungalow " m^ant, so wentoii 
hopefully along th^ winding path through the jungles 
followed by my servant and one of the boateen. Pre* 
sently wd emerged on an open spaoe ; the track beoajne ^ 
sort of unde<Hded and very muddy attempt at a road ; a 
£^w huts were seen, right and left, which the boatman 
with me explaned were ^ ooolie-lines ;" the huts of th» 
<M)olies I presumed. FuHher on, we came to a couple o£ 
longer and lai^er gprass huts, more pretentious looking, 
and with a clear, mud-plastered, spaoe between them* 
Sdgcwhf " said my boatman ; my servant interpreted this, 
" — house for tea make." A few yards further, and we 
come to a rough and very crooked bamboo f ence^ with a 
few plantain trees growing inside it. A path struck off 
tlnonghthe fence, at right angles to the road we followed, 
leading to a large low-eaved grass hut, with an open space, 
imd a gOQg on a bamboo trinngle, before it.' " BungaJoWf 
Stthib^'' said my gnide ; and the bungalow it was ! Ok ! 
sacred sh^Mie of my sainted aunt ! Where were my poetie 
visions now ? The charming oottsge was a wretched 
looking gxBfis hut ; i^ trellised verandah was a pile of 
unevenly raised mud, with six crooked posts mupportang 
4be low eaves in front, and the bare ireed walls of the- but 
At the back; i3^ lovely garden was a sea of mud: with 
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a bamboo setlEolding snpporting a brass gong as its ooif 
flow«r. The jovial companions ! Where were they f 
The revered and austere manager F But stop, old bo jt 
this scene should be dramatised, to give it fall effect. 
I wish I oonld do it. 

Picture to yourself your humble servanti with a mix* 
tore of disappointment at the surroundings, hope for 
the future, and a becoming respect lor his manager all 
in his hearti — and his hat in his hand« — stepping up the 
mud pile which formed the floor of his future residence r 
passing through the verandah into the central hall ; and 
gaadng round, timidly enquiringi at the decidedly dirty 
and Jpoverty*stricken looking furniture of the room. No- 
one visible : ** guggle-guggle-guggle " from the one side- 
room, suggestive of the boatmen's smoking. 

•• Who's there ?" says a voice from within. Tips, 
doubtingly, and but half re-assured, replies, " Its me^ sir y 
the new assistant, Mr. Tips. Can I come in P Are you 
Mr. Ribiera ?** 

*' Oh yes ! come along in. D — ^n glad to see you, come 
on : (don't mind me. Shake handS| young fellow : I'll 
make you comfortable, never fear ; sit here and have 
a pull." 

And this is what I saw, Stanley. I lifted a rough brown 
blanket which hung in front of the hole in the reed wall 
which served as a doorway ; and there was Mr* Ribiera. 
A big stout man, almost as dark as the coolies that 
brought me up in the boat, dressed in thin muslin night 
clothes — -jpaijama and hurta I now know they are called 
— ^with his dark, fat legs and arms showing through 
them ;flittingon the edge of a bed, — ^«ue%adirty bed too; — 
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with a woman, a little darker than himself, but in much 
cleaner and whiter clothes, and with a lot of silver orna- 
ments about her, sitting beside him. They were having^ 
alternate pulls out of a huhdh ; JEbudit was to thU his hospi> 
table inyitation extended ! *' Sit here and have a pull !" - 

Stanley, old man, I felt sick. This was the manager 1 
was to revere and look up to ! I made one manful try ta 
face circumstances. I shook hands with him. I bowed^ 
to the — the— cr6aiiire on the bed ; and said, "Mrs. Ribiera, 
I presume. The agents didn't mention I should have the^ 
pleasure of living with a married man, and of ladies* 
society. " You, see old fellow, I did my best to face the: 
thing. I didn't know as much of Tezbrusaugar ways as I do 
now! Ribiera shook his fat sides laughing. "Ha! ha! ha I 
Mrs. Ribiera ! so the agents didn't tell you I was married ?* 

4F * * 
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IV.— THE BEVEBSE OF THE PICTURE 

)IJ dear Misused old Tips, — How do I pity yon! 
Yoa seem to hare had decidedly a bad time of it, 
' one way and another. I oertainly pitied yon, 
left stranded on the sands of Sunken Makh, with 
nothing but jungle and the ** iron " boat and its crew to 
console you. I ha^e often wondered during the last few 
weeks, how you got on to your destination* Your letter 
received the other day has enlightened me as to your 
progress in Assam ciTilication, so far. By the way, 
before I go any further, how is Mrs. Bibiera ? does she 
improve on aquaintance P 

Your experiences of Tezbrusaugar are, I hope, some- 
what unique. Anyhow, very few men, to judge by my 
experience — only as old as your own — meet with the re- 
ception you did. My advent on my garden was under 
distinctly different auspices. When we left you, and 
lamented your sad fate, at Sunkeri Mukh, we steamed 
on two days more before I met my fate. I landed, some- 
thing like yourself, on what Paddy would call a ** dis- 
solute island." There was no connection with the main 
land : no comfortable bungalow, shed, or even hut in sight ; 
nothing but jungle. Not even an iron boat, as in your 
case. But there our parallel ends, I think. Even on 
the '^dissolute island" I found, when I in my turn was 
shunted ashore by the benevolent Captain, a letter, half a 
dozen coolies, and a pony, awaiting me. The letter in- 
formed me that the coolies would carry my luggage, or 
as much of it as I urgently needed, on to the garden 
where my boss resided. The pony would do ditto, for 
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my own eorpu$ vile. The '' dissolute island " was esuufy 
negotiated. Aboi^t lialf a mile of sand and reedy gra^s 
intervened between where the steamer landed me and a 
suti^ or side stream, of our noble river. There was one 
of those double barrelled canoes you rightly call a mdr^ 
%o get across the suii in. Once crossed, pony, coolies, 
«nd all in the one venture, I cantered on for some miles 
on what would be called a fairly decent sort of village 
lane at home (raised up and with the hedges knocked 
<M) until I eajkie to my destination. 

Now then, old Tips, how does my bungalow and its 
surroundings, and my manager and his belongings, fit 
jours P For about half a mile I had been cantering along 
the road, through tea on each side, before reaching the 
bungalow ; which, as it was on a slight hill or elevation, 
liad been visible for some time. 

In front of the house was a very neatly kept garden, 
laid out in beds of regular shape, with little paths 
round them. The verandah is partly trellised, be- 
tween the posts, and some pretty creepers are growing 
over the bsunboo-work. Brick steps, plastered over, lead 
up to this verandah, or rather porch, I should call it, 
■as it projects out some 20 feet from the ordinary 
Terandah ranning along the front of the house ; and is 
practically an extra room, with split bamboo curtains, 
•called chiks, to let down and close it in, or roll up and 
open it out at will. The house itself is the ordinary 
shape — an oblong, divided laterally right through. This 
seems to be the standard Assam plan* There is a bed- 
room at each end with a bathroom behind each ; and the 
4wo centre rooms rei»:esetit a dining and sitting room« 
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Neat but somewhat faded damask purdahs hang at all 
Uie doors. The windows are nnglazedg bat closed with a 
mesh of fine bamboo work and have clean white muslin 
curtains to them. 

The verandah and porch are matted with a coarser 
kind of interweaving of the ever nsefal bamboo, as are 
the two bedrooms. Bat the centre rooms have cotton 
carpets and gaily colonred rags over the matting; and in 
the bedrooms there are a coaple of these rags also. Good 
solid famitare in all the rooms,-^nothing saperflaoas 
bat everythiag necessary : qnite a handsome dressing table 
in the boss' room, I noticed. In the sitting-room, a coaple 
of coaches and some cane chairs covered with chintz; a 
^oaple of tables with albams and nick-nacks on them, a 
^arge and well filled bookcase, and positively a harmoninm. 
How is that for high, in the wilderness, Tips my boy ! But 
enough of describing the place ; it is a very comfortable, 
plainly bat neatly famished bangalow. I only wish I had 
to stay there, instead of being shnnted to this oat-garden^ 
where the bangalow isn't mach better than the one yoa 
describe ; only I flatter myself it is neater and cleaner. 

As I rode ap to the porch I saw a coaple of men^ 
dressed in white troasers, and flannel shirts very open 
at the neck, with the troasers tacked inside the socks 
over the boots (this seems to be the correct planter's 
dress) reclining on two long cane chairs. These proved 
to be the manager of the head garden or factory, and 
the saperintendent of the company; and they speedily 
made me thoronghly comfortable and at home. 

" Very glad to see yoa, Stanley," said the shorter man 
of i^e two, gettiiSg tip iroi^i his long chair and shaking 
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aiy hand heartily. ^' I'm Edwards, and thia\ is Beed," 
he eontinned, introducing the taller man with a wave 
of his hand, — **the manager here, you know. How did 
the pony bring you along ? What will you have to drink P " 
After getting outside a bottle of Bass, and blowing a 
genial cloud together, during which they asked me a 
lot of questions about Calcutta and the trip up the river, 
while I asked them a lot about life on the garden, — we 
seemed to have known each other for years. My things 
came up in a couple of hours ; I had a comfortable tub in 
Edwards' room ; relegated my collar and necktie to the 
shadowy realms of the past, by his advice, and came out 
in the regulation planter's rig, just in time for a sherry 
and bitters before dinner* 

The dinner was not a very swell one, the staple consisting 
of what Edwards called. the *' everlasting murghiJ* For 
vegetables we had a sort of pumpkin called rungaloto. 
Potatoes are only to be got from the steamers, now and 
then, as a treat. Bread there was none, of course ; as 
a substitute there was a sort of nondescript cake made 
of rice flour, and plenty of cabin biscuits. They tell me 
that the food supply is the great drawback to life in 
Tezbrusaugar. The only things obtainable locally are 
fowls, ducks, and rice; these are plentiful and cheap ; 
but everything else must be got up from Calcutta by 
steamer. And as tbe steamer visits are, like angels, 
few and far between, it occasionally happens that 
fellows get dean eaten and drunk out, and are re* 
duced to a monotonous diet of fowls and rice washed 
down by river water o^ly, for a while, till next steamer 
eomes up* 
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It will take me sometime I fanc^y to learn to look oa 
inned provisioas as laxaries. At present I prefer the 
fowls and dncks; but, as Edwards said, I shall no doubt 
get preoions tired of them when I hare eaten so many 
hundreds of them that I feel an inclination to go crowing 
and quacking all over the place. 

After dinner we had a long talk about things in general. 
They rather laugh at the gardens down your way, Tips, 
my boy, and say that unless you are a pretty spry yoxmg^ 
man you are likely to came to grief. The smart old 
gentleman— we wont mention his name— who promised 
your confiding aunt such a grand situation for you in a 
splendid tea company, is not quite so disinterestedly bene- 
volent as he appears, if all Edwards says is correct* 
Didn't the poor old lady buy some Central Tezbrusaugar 
shares,— at a premium too ? I think you told me some- 
thing about it. As far as I can gather from what they 
say here, that pious old impostor has got quite a knack of 
inducing the fatherless and the widow to purchase shares 
in the companies he floats ; so maiden aunts would be good 
fish for his net too. Giving *' our dear nephew " a splen- 
did opening (how you appreciate the splendour of the 
opening your first letter shows) was a capital bait. 
They say the old ruffian has made a princely fortune by 
buying up gardenslhere and there that had never man- 
aged to make a profit, — getting them dirt cheap of course. 
This was the first step. Then a few hundred acres near 
each old garden was cleared, or supposed to be cleared, 
and planted, or said to be so. Next, a grand prospectus 
was issued; some of the particular Calontt« initiates fioat^ 
ed the company; the promoter vel proprietor took so 
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mnoh cash and so much in sliares ; and all was serene. A 
good dividend was declared, first year : no one would know 
it was paid oat.of the capital. Shares were at a premiam ; 
and the orignal seller of the property and the ring who 
floated the company got oat of the boat very quietly but 
promptly ; generously letting their friends (including the 
fatherless and the widow aforesaid) have a chance at 
this real good thing. And so all was still lovely and 
beautiful, for them« The end is not yet. I guess you'll 
be in the last act of thdplay yourself, from all I hear. 

Ghx>d bye, Tips ! Take care of yourself ; don't run 
away with Mrs. Bibiera; and let me know how you 
get on. 

Tours ever, 
G. Stanley. 



-H**'-?^*^^ 
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V-TIPS' DIAET. 



»• 



'.^P HAVE been here over a month now, and am sap- 
V^ posed to be able to have formed an idea of how I 
* ^^ like the place and the work. I like it so muoh that 
I haven't had the heart to open my diary since I came 
hiere, till tonight.l I don't think I was fastidious at 
home ; we don't belong to the " first families," nor are we 
connty people; so I cannot be accused of aristocratic 
proclivities and tastes. But I must confess to a weakness 
for cleanliness and common decency. I have a lingering 
memory of table cloths and their use. Table napkins 
I have sternly repudiated, since the first night I dined 
here. Oh ! that dinner ; shall Tever forget it ? A table 
that had once been varnished, — teak wood I should 
think as far as I could judge through the encrusted dirt 
of ages that coated it, — three or four odd plates (two of 
them soap-plates) of the violent blue, yellow, and red 
pattern sometimes seen in kitchens, a yellow greasy mass 
—or mess — of curry in a slop bowl, and a gritty heap of 
half -husked rice in a dish ; sundry very brassy spoons and 
forks and, floating around and penetrating through all 
other flavours, the (to me) disgusting odour of the huka 
which the mem-sahib (who sat at table with as) had 
indulged in a few flnal whiffs of just before dinner, 
to give her an appetite. The plate placed in front 
of me had apparently not been washed since it was 
made. The memories of a decade of past break- 
fasts and dinners hung solidly to its sides. In a 
weak moment I ventured to remark, — " Mr. Ribiera, 
would you mind asking your servant just to wipe this 
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plate a little." He laughed,— a great, oily, jovial langb i 
I must admit he is a genial sort, according to his lights. 
."Ar-reh! man,*' said he, " you're very particular. You 
soon get used to this kind khanriah when you stop longer 
in Tezbrusaugar." Then he turned to his khansamah^^ek 
Bengali coolie apparently — promoted from the lines I 
liave since heard, on account of a family connection; 
and said something. Whereupon the man took my plate ; 
looked at it sideways in the light of the oil-lamp to find 
out what 1 objected to; and finally, picking up a comer 
of his nether garment — dhoti I have heard it called — gave 
the plate a dry rub with that fearful weapon, and clump- 
ed it down before me again with a grunt, as much as to 
say " I hope you are satisfied now." 

That is why I don't ask for table napkins. I prefer to 
use my own pocket handkerchiefs. 

I have got used to these little trifies now : I am sur- 
prised now, when I come to think, how many of the 
bad habits of civilisation — and cleanliness — I have 
ieamt to get rid of. I sleep very comfortably in the 
eomer of our '* dining-room " on half a dozen tea boxes ; 
my mosquito curtain tied up to bamboos stuck in holes 
in the floor; with the balmy odours of a week's curries 
and hukaa hanging like a pall over and round me* 

I have educated Ribiera into using one of my clean 
bed sheets for a table cloth; it hides the dirt on the table 
and I've got my own little stock of crockery and cutlery 
in use ; while my Calcutta servant certainly improved the 
eumne a trifle, and kept things cleaner for a time. But he 
xa gone, alas ! I was afraid he would not stand it long 
;aDd I am left to the mercies of a boy who knows nothing 
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and who can talk no language bnt his own. I havo^ 
learned a few words of tbe language, bnt it is upbill work. 
Tbe worst of it is Bibiera expects me to do such a lot^ 
and I can't get on without being able to talk. '* Now I got 
assistant" says old Fatty. "I'm going to be hurra sahib* 
You got to learn your work, Tips ; and best way to leani 
is to go find out for yourself." And so the old sinner 
shunts me out into the garden, and into the tea-house ; 
and Fm sure all the miBu^and the women too, whiehis 
worse— laugh at me. I don't know anything about ifc 
yet. All Ribiera does of out-door work is to look after 
the thatch-cutting. I'm sure I don't know why it wanta^ 
the hurra $ahib to look after a lot of women out in the 
jungle cutting bundles of thatching grass. I should have 
thought he would do better looking after the hoeing or 
pruning, which he leaves to me. Even the tea-house 
work, I am sure, wants better than my care. The tea 
I am getting out of the bins is quite musty, and I don't 
think they fire it half enough before packing. It can't 
be good when it gets home. But Ribiera just says 
"What d'you know, man? Everything sells rupee 
a pound, so what's the good of bothering. You let the 
tea nrdar hloneJ* Then again, here is March, pruning 
nearly all done, and in another month they say the 
"fluiihes" will be on, t.e*, the new tea leaves on the 
bushes ; and there is an awful lot of last year's tea in the 
bins yet. I wonder they can't pack it as they make it. 

Bibiera has gone ofE to Bikitijan» " an out-garden " of 
this division, for two or three days ; so I have the place 
to myself and am picking up heart to make some notes 
of my surroundings and my progress as a planter. But 
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oh ! what a difEevent life to what I antioipated. Stanley's 
lines seem to have fallen in much pleasanter places* 
When I got Harriet's letter, the other day, asking me how 
I enjoyed my new life in the wild frontiers of India : how 
many rajahs and nabobs I knew ; how many elephants^ 
and horses I had ; what pretty things was I going to send 
her home ; and how long I woald be in making my for^ 
tune and coming home a nabob myself ; I just laughed at 
myself and my then grand ideas. But it was a very 
sore laugh, on the wrong side of my mouth. 

I had to write her a whole lot of nonsense in reply, and 
break things very gently. I told her I would be at least 
ten years making money enough to go home with, instead 
of the five she hopes for. I wonder if she will wait teik 
years for me ? Heigho ! She will be eight and twenty^ 
then. I dared not tell how very different things reallj 
are to what we used to imagine in our chateattx en Tez* 
brusaugar, when we talked of my coming out. 

I think it is to relieve my feelings of the strain the- 
white lies I told her have left on them, that I feel like 
scribbling all my real impressions in my diary tonight. 

I am all alone. The kerani.mohurrir (English writer^ 
has gone sometime ago. He is a very good little fellow ; 
talks and writes a little English, but not well. We have 
made a bargain : whenever I am alone, he is to come up 
and give me an hour ; I teach him English, and he 
teaches me Assamese. I am trying to learn to write 
it, as Barnstable, who is the Superintendent of the 
Fartigarh concern near here, and a first-rate man I thinks 
says every planter ought to read and write the language^. 
To compare with future wrinkles (Barnstable says there 
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will ;be great changes in tea soon) I will note a day's 
work here ; and another day I will jot down what I have 
heard about manufacturing which we shall begin in a 
month or so. 

We don't get up very early in the morning here; 
Bibiera likes to take it easy and so we don't get ehota 
hoKri till eight o'clock or so. The coolies are all suppos- 
ed to be out at work by that time, and my fii*st duty, 
'before breakfast, is to go round the work. The road out 
to the garden from the bungalow is little better than a 
]9ath through jungle. The grass is growing up now a little, 
after having been burned ofE a month or two ago : in the 
rains the jungle here will be very high. I wonder if 
it would not pay, both for the look of the thing, and the 
health of coolies, to keep this jungle cleared. But my 
friend the Kerani Mohurrir says they can't keep the 
garden clean in the rains, let alone jungle paths. Once 
out to the garden I wtflk round the hoeing first to see 
that it is properly done: I was very helpless at first, but 
I begin to understand what is wanted now, — a good 
clean stroke of the hofo, well turned over to bury the 
grass and expose the roots, and to clean out round the 
roots of the bushes. And I can explain myself to the 
ooolies a little better than I used to. Then there is still 
a little pruning going on— Barnstable says we are very 
late*— so I go and have a look at that. There is not 
much care wanted here apparantly ; the big shears, like 
an exaggerated pair of scissors, soon clip ofE superflu- 
ous twigs and leaves, and leave the bush shorn into a sort 
of cup-like shape, slightly hollow in the middle, which 
^seems to be the orthodox thing in pruning, Barnstable 
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says the whole system is barbarous, and he is going to 
prune with knives next year ; but Bibiera laughs at 
this, as at many others, what he calls, new f angled ; 
notions. 

I now walk back, past the bungalow again, to the 
tea-houseb First, I have to see how many logs the: 
buffaloes have dragged in ; and then have a look at 
the sawyersv We are to make 400 boxes this year : 
the buffaloes drag in two rogu logs every evening ; and 
two pair of sawyers are employed cutting these logSt 
into half inch planks. It is so funny to see them 
work, the lazy style they tackle to anything. 

In the tea-house I have to see how the firing is going 
on, and weigh as many boxes as are ready filled, to be 
{ soldered down. Then back to the bungalow, a bath^ 
and breakfast* 

My afternoon is generally divided between the garden 
and the tea-house in much the same way, with less] 
work in the garden and more tea to weigh in the tea- 
house. Then the boxes are all nailed down and marks | 
stencilled on tfaemi and the tea-house closed for the 
evening. The hagri mohurrir comes up to the bungalow 
and drones out an incomprehensible sort of muster roll 
of work done, or rather number of men employed that 
day. The jemadar gets orders about tomorrow's work 
the kerarmi pays out any itkka pice and gets his rough 
or petty cash book initialled : and so we turn to dinner 
with what appetite we may. 
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VI-HIS PIE8T SPEBE. 

GOT back yesterday from Pftrtigarb, Barnstable's 
garden, after a three days holiday ; or what they 
call '' a little spree.*' Barnstable got up a lot of 
stores by a mdr from Sunken Mnkh ; and as appears to 
be the custom in Tezbrosaugar, he invited a few men 
over to try his new supplies. I don't think lie has much 
liquor left. This also seems to be a custom in Tezbru- 
saugar* When a man gets up his supplies, his neigh- 
bours gets news of it, and, invited or not, they general- 
ly manage to drop in casually, one after another. A 
good many of them stay, too, as long as they can get 
anything to drink; and the mohurrirs and jemadars 
look after their gardens meanwhile. 

Barnstable is said to be one of the " coming men ; " 
a very steady hard-working fellow he certainly is, but 
we had a pretty lively time of it for three days, never* 
theless. When I got there, after a few miles jaant 
through two rivers and along a belt of heavy forest on 
an elephant, I found about a dozen men there before me. 
A few I had met before, the rest were stranger3 to me ; 
some of them from a considerable distance. Ribiera 
gave me a couple of days' leave "to go and see a little 
life," he said. I may have seen " life " but it certainly 
is a life I don't care to see too much of. As I arrived 
they had apparently finished breakfast; and were 
scattered about the dining-room and verandah in all 
sorts of attitudes and on all sorts of chairs, smoking, 
playing cards and drinking. My advent was hailed by 
• shout from all hands. One big red-bearded man — 
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Simons was his name-^picked me up as I slipped awk- 
wardly off the elephant on its sitting down in front 
-of the bungalow; and after nearly knocking me down, 
with a hearty slap on the shoulders, cried out : " Here's 
ihe young'un come at last, Barnstable! what'U you 
have to drink ? " My mild suggestion, '* I should like 
« oup of tea, thank you," was received with derisive 
shouts. " By Jove ! '* cried Simons, •* the young'un 
wants a cup of tea ! Poor little dear ! you must get out 
•of these weak-minded habits of yours, out here. Tea 
will never keep fever out Tips my boy, take my word 
for it ; I haven't tasted tea for years," He certainly 
looked as if he were in the habit of drinking something 
stronger than tea. All the colour in his face seemed 
to have centred in his nose. 

A foaming glass of beer was shoved into my hand. 
'* Drink it up young'un," said Simons ; while a young 
fellow seated by, chanted in a semi-maudlin way— 
*' Take it Bob take it, its better than tea ! I used to 
like tea, too. Tips " this young man added, " but I've got 
^ver that weakness, haven't I Simons P " 

" That you have with a vengeance," said Simons. 
'* I'll back you to drink anything intoxicating or poi- 
sonous against the oldest hand in the district ; you've 
done pretty well for a yearling." 

I drank down my beer, and was glad of it, too ; for 
I had had a tedious ride, not being accustomed to 
elephatit travelling. There is no formality in Tezbru* 
saugar society evidently. Introductions are unneces- 
saiy; men you never saw before, call you by yoar name 
at once, — if they even don't christen you with a 
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nickname, and they knock you about with the utmosti 
familiarity, at sight* I think I must have had mov^ 
than one glass of bedr before Barnstable got some brea^«> 
fast brought back for me ; for I found myself talking 
tremendously *' big " about what I used to do in the 
running and jumping line at school ; and was accepting* 
challenges to do all sorts of impossible things pretty"- 
freely, when he put his hand on my shoulder and isaid* 
'* Come along and have something io eat, Tips ; and 
don't let these fellows roast you too much at firsts 
you'll be pretty well done before they've finished you.'* 
He came and sat with me, while I ate my breakfast 
and talked so kindly and sensibly to me, that I felt 
I liked him better than ever. He gave me a quiet 
hint not to let the fellows give me too much to drink 
and said, "Have your fling you must, of course; 
once in a way a spree hurts no one, especially a young- 
ster. Bat keep a level head ; steady down when its 
over; and don't get into the habit of drinking for 
drink's sake, as so many fellows do out here. A little 
liquor for fun's sake won't hurt you once in a way, 
if you don't get into the habit of it," 

We had a very jolly afternoon, one way and another. 
Shooting at tea boxes out in the compound with a 
revolver, cards for some of the fellows, and a little 
attempt at jumping when the sun got low, paissed 
away the time. There was a good deal of beer mixed 
with everything ; and I am afraid I got more than my 
share; for when I went to wash for dinner (no one 
dressed for dinner particularly) I found my head was 
mather " fuzzy ; " soaking it in a big bowl of water was 
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extremely^ pleasant* I don't think I was very sure of 
wliat I was saying all the time ; and I wonld have 
given a good deal to have gone to bed sfcra^ht, with- 
out any dinner* Bat that was impossible. 

At dinner I had something more ; what, I hardly 
know ; but I remember trying very hard to keep the 
lamp on the table stationary in my eyes and to pre« 
vent it from resolving itself into two lamps about a 
foot apart. I didn't sneceed very well ; it would^ 
duplicate itself in a most annoying way. There was 
some singing after dinner, and I was conscious of 
someone playing a little harmonium that stood in 
the comer of the room, and playing it very badly, 
too* This seemed to rouse me a bit. A voices— it 
seemed to me to come from far o£E, but it was only the 
man next me — said, '* I heard you could play, Tips P " 
My tongue wouldn't work very well somehow, but 
I managed to get out something like " Ooursh I can, 
berr^'ji at man anyhow. " There was a shout of " Tips 
to the front! Tip us a waltz old man ! '' and I was escort- 
ed to the chair in front of the instrument and plumped 
down in it. The keyboard waved about and slid help- 
lessly here and there before my eyes; but vigorously con- 
centrating my duplicate vision for a moment, I managed 
to catch a chord in three flats before the black notes slip- 
ped from under my fingers. Once I caught it I held on 
to it and instinctively dropped into the ** Elfin Waltz.*' 
The music seemed to steady me a bit and I got on finely. 
A vision of men whirUng round the room, some in 
couples, some with chairs as partners, and one man 
dancing a frantic pa$ $eul; a confused notion of 
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eongratnlations, slaps on tlie back, someone offering me 
brandy and water, more mnsic, more whirling ronnd^ 
more brandy — and then — blank darkness. 

A Toioe penetrated tbe obscurity for a momenti it 
Aounded like Barnstable's; "Poor little beggar! let 
bim alone* Its bis first spree, he's tigbt already ; " 
then oblivion. 

Sometime afterwards— it might have been hours 
or days — I woke ; or rather I seemed to struggle into 
this existence from another world wherein I had been 
tortured for misdeeds in this one. My head throbbed, 
my tongue felt like fiery parchment ; and a strange 
weight seemed to tie down my limbs; while light 
tickling sensations seemed creeping here and there 
over my body and limbs. Was this nightmare or what ? 
I struggled further into consciousness and found it was 
all too real. Head and tongue sensations were very 
real, and my limbs were tied down in sober reality too. 
Some of the festive crowd had slipped away from the 
dining-room, " to have a lark with the young'un." Find- 
ing me in a heavy drink-sodden slumber, they proceed- 
ed to disencumber me of my garments ; tie my hands 
and feet down ; and procuring a paint pot and brush 
were busily decorating me with spots and stripes as 
their sweet fancies suggested. As I realised th^ 
fell design, rage thoroughly roused and partly sobered 
me. Lying still a moment to collect my ideas, I 
found the lashings were all loose* With a feigned 
sleepy turn I slipped out of them, then with a frantic 
kick and plunge, I sent two of my tormentors flying; 
{Simons got a vigorous heel in his ** bread«.basket" I am 
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delighted to think) and springing out of bed I-niade. 
a rash for the dressing table. I was in Barnstable's 
room where he had kindly located me '' to keep me out of 
mischief " as he said, and I knew there were raz(M:s 
ihere. Seizing one of these deadly weapons I flourish* 
«d it high in the air. Pale and convulsed with rage ; 
naked ; spotted and striped with paint ; I must have 
presented a picture to make a graven image laugh. 
But I terrified that half-screwed crew, and when Barn- 
stable and one or two of the steady ones, roused from 
their talk by the row, came in, they found me flourishing 
a razor, declaiming grandiloquently against their dast- 
ardly conduct and daring them to come on now ; while 
some of my audience laughed, some apologised and 
tried to soothe me down ; and Simons, with a rueful 
look, rubbing his **godown" as he called it, said "By — 
the young'un's got pluck in him and can kick oat well 
too." Barnstable turned out the crowd, got me calmed 
down and into bed again, after giving me a big drink 
of lime juice and water ; and so ended my first day 
" on the spree/' 
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VIIr-THE POSTHUMOUS PAFEBS OF PEKOE 
TIPS, ESQ. 

THE DIARY AGAIN. 

I^E are pretty well into the middle of the 
season now, and I must say I don't like it 
half as well as the cold weather. It is 
always raining; everything is damp, moist and un- 
pleasant; clothes get spotted and musty, boots get 
covered with mildew ; insects of marvellous forms and 
intensely aggravating and smelling powers, swarm 
round the light of an evening, and, aided by the ever 
voracious mosquito, make life almost unbearable in 
the bungalow. Outside it is worse. The roads are 
simply beds of slush ; the high grass on either side 
wets you as you go through, even though it is not 
raining. Leeches crawl up your legs from the root& 
of the jungle and drop down the back of your neck 
from the tops of it. The soft soil of the tea garden 
clogs round the boots, till one can hardy lift one's feet ; 
and over and above all, the damp, steamy, muggy heat 
produces an atmosphere which reminds one of a back 
kitchen on a washing day, without the cleanly, half 
pleasant smell of soap-suds. But the tea-house! Words 
fail me to paint the horrors of that inferno. Herein, 
to the natural heat and steaminess, is added the blaze 
; of two enormous fire-places, filled with logs, over which 
the tea leaf is *' panned "; and the farther torture of rows 
upon rows of j small holes in the floor— c^uZo^, they 
are called — filled with burning charcoal, on which the 
tea is dried. The damp exuding from the tea leaf, 
and the peculiar aroma of the tea in its various stages, 
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make the tea-house a fearbil place to spend days — and 
nights too — ^in, as I have to, in this hot weather* 

A day's work in the tea-house in August is enough 
to take the starch out of most men. It is a Veritable 
rendering of the primeval curse ; in very truth have 
I to earn my bread by the sweat of my brow now-a- 
days. Early in the morning, long before any reason- 
able being would get out of bed, of his own free will, 
I have to be down in the tea-house to see if the leaf 
18 withered sufficiently to begin rolling. The tea 
sWda/ra come about the same time as I do ; then the tekhu 
torn up after a while ; and the leaf is weighed out to 
them — ^20 seers to each man is our rate — and they set to 
work. Squatting on a mat on the Qoor, they take a 
mass of the leaf and roll it about under their hands 
and arms till it becomes perfectly flaccid. Then 
onaller lumps of this leaf, — handfuls one might say — 
.are taken up to the rolling tables and manipulated 
there by the hand only. The rolling tables are long 
wooden platforms covered with mats ; the process of 
manipulation, with both hands, one alternately back- 
wards and slightly down as the other pushes forward 
and upwards, seems to require a little skill. I have 
tried my hand at it, and am gradually learning to do 
it to as to put a good '' twist " on the leaf, which seems 
to be the desideratum. After all the leaf is thus roll- 
ed, a process seldom finished before noon or one o'clock, 
and often much later if the leaf is unusually wet, it 
18 stacked up in little closely pressed heaps, covered 
with cloths — sheeting of some sort— and left to ferment, 
while all hands go to breakfast. By two o'clock we 
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are at it again. The fires are lit under tbe big pans r 
the fermented leaf is thrown into the pans in conve- 
nient quantities, and tossed rapidly about in them by 
a tea sirdar, armed with a couple of bits of bamboo, sa 
as to heat it thoroughly and yet not allow it to bum 
by remaining in contact with the heated iron pans. A 
good deal of judgment is needed here and skill in tossing 
the leaf about. When the sirdar thinks it is "cooked" 
enough he throws it out into a dholla, or flat circular 
basket, held at the side of the furnace by an attendant 
coolie ; rapidly brushing out all stray scraps with a 
sort of bamboo whisk to prevent any burning. The 
load is tossed steaming hot on to the head of one of 
the rolling tables, along each side of which stand a 
row of coolies; and the mass is rapidly divided 
amongst them and rolled by hand in the same manner 
as the green leaf was in the morning, but for a shorter 
time. Passing from hand to hand, each giving it a 
harder roll than the last, it finds its way into another 
dholla waiting at the bottom of the table, and is carried 
off to the pans again, to be heated and steamed up 
once more. After the second panning it passes rapidly 
down the rolling table, to be received again in a dholla 
at the end of it. This time it is canied off to the 
chulas to be dried. The drying is done over the char- 
coal fires in the little circular holes or fire-places in 
the mud floor. Over each of these is a basket-work 
drum, narrow waisted and broad at top and bottom, 
called a dhol. On top of each of these is a flat dholla 
of somewhat open texture on which a certain amount 
of tea is placed, thinly spread ; and covered over by 
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ttioUier dhoUa. Great care has to be taken that the 
fire is perfectly clear; no smoke from half burnt char- 
coaly or particles of &llen tea must be allowed. From 
time to time the dhol is carefully removed from the 
fire-^the use of the toes to steady the bottom of the 
tPhol in moving it, so that no tea may fall into and 
spoil the fire, is remarkable here, — and placed oveir 
another dholla to catch falling particles, the tea is 
stirred round and respread and the dhSl cautiously re- 
placed on the fire. And so on ad infiniium. The dry- 
ing process is slow and wearisome* Touch and smell 
are the only guides to a knowledge of when the tea is 
thoroughly dried and not burnt. One has equally to 
avoid thO' Scylla of kutcha tea, and the Charybdis of 
over*firing or burning. Tea sirdars are human and 
subject to human weaknesses. They get sleepy and 
careless after a long hot day in a temperature of a 
hundred and anything you like ; and on the tea-house 
assistant lies the onus of seeing that the firing is as 
near perfection as may be, before putting the dry tea 
into the temporary bin, whence it has to be weighed 
into the permanent one and recorded as manufactured 
tea next m<niiing. It is more often tomorrow morning 
than not, before I get to b^d, to lie and swelter under 
a mosquito curtaiui worn. out, over fatigued and utter- 
ly washed out, with the prospect of turning put again 
at four or five ; the hum of the voracious mosquito, 
and the plaintive howl of the jackal lull me to a four 
hours' sleep. Truly if I had my choice I would choose 
a more pleasant life than that of a tea-house assistant. 
Bibiera makes it pleasant for me at times too. Some- 
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limes I suppose I am as sleepy as the sirdars; the tea 
is a bit green or a trifle bnmt oooasionally ; and as sure 
as anything is a little oat of order, old '* Fatty \* is 
JBnre to select that particular morning to come round 
the place making nasty remarks, and comparing the 
pleasant life I have of it—nothing to do but sit down, 
comfortable all day under cover and watch the men — 
with the way he has knocked about all over the garden, 
rain or shine, to look after the hoeing and plucking, 
and see when the next flush will be ready. 

He must have pretty sharp eyes if he can see the 
flush coming out on some parts of the garden. I had 
a stroll round on Sunday last, when there was no leaf 
in on Saturday, and I couldn't see any bushes at all 
in a good many places. The grass was right over the 
t^, and yet he is always grumbling that he can't spare 
extra men for the tea-house as they are wanted at the 
hoe to keep the jungle down. I think they are want- 
ed at the hoe pretty badly. We have not half enough 
coolies on the place; at least there are not enough at 
work. The sick list and " charges general " account 
for a good many. The way these poor beggars die 
here has been something awful since the rains set in. 
They are dirty brutes too $ there is no possibility of 
making them keep themselves, their huts, or even 
their food, clean. Their favourite relish seems to be 
fish, caught a fortnight ago, and spread out on the 
roof, or any convenient place handy, to decompose, till 
it gets a good high flavour. A walk through the lines 
is no joke. I am getting quite clever at the regulation 
medical treatment for coolies now. There are, as a 
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rule, only three presoriptiona. First day, the natiye 
doetor oomes np and reports :«— 

'' BudJm bem&r &se*' (Bndha is ill) " B&ru^ ek onnoe 
castor-oil dibo-lage " is the reply. Second day, Badha 
has diarrhcea, or choleraic symptoms ; second prescrip- 
tion *' Duia cholera pill deJ* Third day native doc* 
tor casoally remarks: *^ Budhu tnoril; hi hyrim ?" 
(Biidhn is dead, what shall I do ? ) 

The reply is stereotyped : — 
" D — ^n it ! there's another beggar gone ! " 
** Pd»%*€U petai-de ! Bmahor bhitorot himan hoise ? " 
(Throw him into the river. How many this month.) 
This sort of thing is getting monotonons. I don't think 
Tehmsangar is a very healthy climate somehow. 
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VnL^THE EDITOR'S SUMMABT. 

\ INGE I first undertook to edit the mass of M SS which 
fell to my lot in ^^ lot Ko. 13, perishable pro* 
perty " atthesaleof the poor deceased's effects by 
the Depnty Commissioner of Tezbrasangar, I have gra- 
dually become oppressed by theconscionsness that the task 
issomewhat beyond my powers. Poor Tips had, apparent- 
ly, a certain talent for observing his surronndings, 
and a great facility, with abundant leisure, for making^ 
Tolnminons notes. I cannot publish them in extenso^ for 
various reasons. And yet there is a certain amount 
of interesting information about the tea industry some 
thirty years or so ago to be dug out of his diaries and 
letters. The diffculty is somewhat in the nature of 
embarres des riehesses : selection becomes trying, while 
wholesale publication is, as before noted, impossible. 
With due regard to the feelings of the long»suffering 
reader, I have decided to wind up the present series of 
papers with a general summary. 

It may be borne in mind that Tips' first introduction 
to tea was in the days when it was more of a Calcutta 
share speculation than the serious business, the recognis- 
ed industry into which it has now developed. Some 
thirty odd years ago there were a few — ^very few — 
good solid companies working on a firm businesslike 
basis. Tips' friend, Stanley, was in one of these ; and 
went on rejoicing, and prospered accordingly. Ta 
judge from letters and the diary, Stanley stayed in the 
same company for some eight or ten years, rising in 
pay and position as time went on, evidently saving 
money, and " opening out " for himself, judiciously and 
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economically, in conjunction ynih one or two kindred 
spirits in the same district. He apparently went home 
for a year's leave, while poor Tips was still struggling 
on; and returned, not to his former position, bat to 
manage the flourishing private garden in which he had 
a share, and which he had helped to open out. Two 
or three years of this, contemporary with a couple of 
^* good seasons,'' and high prices, enabled him to re* 
tire finally from an active tea life. We hear of him 
oocasionally as paying an occasional cold weather visit 
to Tezbrusaugar, to look after his growing interests in 
tea ; and to be looked up to and consulted as " Sir 
Oracle" by those still struggling though the mire. 
Stanley was one of the successful men ; there were a 
good many of them, one way and another. But we 
don't hear so much from them as we do from the 
unsuccessful ones, naturally. The people who win 
don't shout half so loud as those who lose, as a rule. 

The experiences of Pekoe Tips were evidently very 
different. The Central Tebrusaugar Company . would 
appear to have been one of the numerous companies 
floated in the good old days, on the strength of a few 
acres here and there of actual full grown tea bushes, 
and an additional area, partly imaginary, and partly 
hastily cleared land done on contract by local labour, 
with a certain quantity of seed allowed per acre 
nominally cleared ; which seed might, or might nol 
have been planted ; and a large percentage of which 
oertainly never came up. A good many of such com- 
panies were floated in the good old times. A few astute 
^ M stagers " in Tezbrusaugar, aided by a little ring 
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of brokers and others in the metropolis, managed to 
make a pretty good thing ont of these companies, 
although the bulk of the shareholders probably objur- 
gate the names and memories of those defunct concerns 
even unto this day. 

The process was remarkably simple ; indeed absolute* 
!y touching in its simplicity. 

A flourishing prospectus ; so many hundred acres 
under cultivation ; a few well known names on the 
board of direction : (some of the names become better 
known than trusted eventually) ; and the shares were 
soon taken up. Managers and assistants, all sorts and 
conditions of men, alike only in their enthusiasm for tea, 
their profound belief in rapidly making their fortunes 
out of it, and their equally prof ound ignorance of every- 
thing connected with practically growing or manufac- 
turing it, were readily forthcoming in shoals. Small 
capitalists rushed to take up the few shares they could 
command, certain of having discovered a veritable El 
Dorado. Shares were soon at a premium : a dividend 
the first year or two kept them still on the rise. 
People were not so particular then as now ; accounts 
were a nuisance; auditors a boret no one except a 
few interested parties knew or cared where the divi- 
dend came from ; if the profit didn't come naturally, 
there was generally an available balance of capital in 
hand. As a matter of fact tea in those days did pay 
handsomely, when there was any genuine backbone in 
the gardens. Production was small ; prices good ; and 
purchasers were not so knowing to discern good £rom 
.evil as they have now become. Professional experts or 
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tea-tasters were unknown ; reports on samples, witb 
nasty remaks about liquor, out*turn, fermentation, or 
flayour, were unheard of. Indian tea was— well, it was 
Indian tea ; and although it was utterly unknown to 
the actual consumer, it was worth an average rupee a 
pound to the producer. 

I find a curious note in Tips' Diary, a year or two later 
than the date of my last extract, touching on the profits' 
which his garden was making, at the time his Company 
was rapidly going to the dogs*. 

The worst of Tips* papers are that one has to gpiess 
at his chronology a good deal ; but the following is 
eTidently written shortly before his first collapse and 
the Company's. Bibiera had left ; and Tips, after a 
year or two's wandering about from one garden to 
another in the Company, had been appointed as mana* 
ger at Sunken, where he first joined as assistant under 
Ribiera. He was evidently proud of his charge, and did 
his best in it. I will let him speak for himself once more. 

" Stanley writes and tells me he hears we are likely 
to smash up. It may be true ; but if it is so, all I can 
eay is I don't understand it. It seems to me that my 
garden, Sunken, is making a large profit." (Tips was 
naturally very proud of his first charge.) ** I have got 
over 150 acres of pretty good tea here now — all clear 
of jungle too. I've built new lines upon the rising 
ground near the garden, and away from the low swampy 
ground near the river, where they were before. I have 
got the tea-house in better order; new ohuUM^ new 
wooden framed and planked binns lined with sine 
sheets, to keep the tea in, instead of the old mat thinga 
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in which it used to get so mnstj. And I've done- all 
this out of the same montjbly remittance ba Bibiera 
used to get : in fact Bs. 200 a month less, as my pay is 
that mnch less than his was. I would like to see what 
old * Fatty ' wonld think of the garden and the place 
now. I don't think he wonld be very comfortable in 
the bungalow ; he would find it too neat and clean to 
suit his tastes. What an awful job I had to clean it up ! 
** As far as I can make out, mygarden here ought to be 
paying one hundred per cent, on the actual local work- 
ing expenses. My monthly remittance is Bs. 2,000 or 
Bs. 24,000 for the year. Last year the garden, under 
Bibiera, made over 3^ maunds per acre ; and I shall 
make 4 maunds this year, if not more. So I am certain 
of 600 maunds of tea. This at our usual average of a 
rupee a pound, will bring in Bs. 48,000 ; just double 
^he expenditure. 

" Of course I know that off this has to come freight, 
paid in Calcutta ; and the cost of tea lead and other 
stores which are currently used up. As for tools and 
other lasting things, we have had nothing new since I 
came out, except a few of Barnstable's new-fangled prun- 
ing knives. There were 50 new coolies last year ; none 
this. Altogether I think if quarter the profit, 25 per cent, 
or Bs. 6,000, is allowed for stores and freight, it is more 
than enough. What on earth becomes of the other 75 
per cent., Bs. 18,000, that I am making for the Company 
on this firardan alone ? That is what I want to know ?'' 

Poor Tips ! that is what a good many other people 
besides himself wanted to know ; but somehow they 
never found out 
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EZTBACTS FBOM THE CHBOSnCLES OF 
TEZBBUSATTOAB. 
I.— THE MODEL PLANTER. , 

nHE following papers may be looked ou aa the 
combined results of the ancient diaries of poor 
Pekoe Tips, and of personal reminiscences. For 
the satisfaction of the timorous, I beg to preface mj« little 
stories with the statement that thej are storUs^^nre and 
dimple. Should it be. necessary to depict a villain let not 
A or B shriek and rave, saying ^' That's meant for me !" 
and thirst for my blood : nor, If I paint a picturesque 
character — a Bayard, sanapeu/r etsans reproc^e— need mo^ 
ral C and D strut about, laying the flattering unction to 
their souls that they are therein held up for public 
admiration. After all the inhabitants of Teabrusaugar 
are very like other men. There is a good deal of human 
nature about them. But there seems to be something 
in the depressing climate of Tezbrusaugar that sof- 
tens the epidermis. Some skins become so tender up 
there that the gentlest fanning of the breath of publici- 
ty irritates. Fortunately others remain tough, imper- 
vious to keen shafts of ridicule even when avowedly 
aimed at them ; and those within them can absolutely 
enjoy a joke, even at their own expense, occasionally. 
But bewared the thin-skinned variety/of the genus 
homo : stand not between the wind and their nobility : 
revile not the elect. These are they whose shrieks are 
voxpopuli; to obtain their approval, no other attitude 
than that of respectful admiratioa is posaiblei Experto 
crede. The moral whereof is as old as uSJsop ; coeval 
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wiih Grows, cheese, and foxes. Scribes treating of 
this Tariety of mankind must igp:iore the existence of 
spots on the sun ; to their vision, crows' plumage mast 
be all gloriously radiant, and the corvine voice rival 
that of the nightingale. Otherwise garde a vom ! heed-^ 
less scribe; thou shalt be cut ofE from among the 
people, and numbered amongst the transgressors. 

Up till very recently I had been under the impres- 
sion that the planter was like unto other men ; sub-^ 
ject to like passions and infirmities, as well as endowed 
with the nobler qualities of human nature. But that 
is just where I made the mistake. Hmnanum est erra/re 
excepts planters, according to my thin-skinned censors. 
Ordinary men may sin. Planters are perfect. Soldiers 
and sailors, princes and 2>aireff may occasionally "look 
upon the wine when it is red,'' — ^but planters are all 
blue-ribbon men. A '* big drink," and a consequently 
noisy and somewhat rowdy night, has been known to 
occur amongst ''officers and gentlemen," in a mess- 
room. But a Tezbrusaugar bungalow is dedicated to 
piety and peace ; and the sound of midnight revelry is 
never heard therein. Frail man in general may lapse 
from virtue : but the planter is a very Joseph, fleeing 
from every temptation. 

Our friends with the thin-skin may occasionally 
read a novel, (if such a proceeding be compatible 
with their high moral rectitude) wherein there is a 
villain ; or in which Bacchanalian scenes are depicted ; 
or the plot whereof hinges on a seduction, or a liaison 
of a doubtful character. They never protest that 
ihe class treated of in that novel are being maligned > 
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they solemnly sigh over the wickedness of human 
nature aa the plot thickens ; they reach for the third 
Tolnme, and thank heaven they are not as otber^men 
are. But when the scribe says de te juMla Harraiurf 
they arise in their wrath and protest against the 
wicked malice which parsaes and vilifies their class. 
Shall the only perfect race of men in this sinfal world 
he thus tradaced ? Never ! Brethren, let us arise and 
slay this scribe, and cast his carcase nntb the beasts 
of the field. 
• ••••• 

When Pekoe Tips' papers came into my possession 
it seemed to me that matter interesting not only to 
the general reader, bat to the planter of the present 
day might be extracted from them. The manners 
and castoms of those roagh and ready days would, 
methonght, contrast well with the sweetness and 
light of the life of the latter day planter. But alas ! 
for blighted hopes and shattered aspirations: woe! 
for the blindness of my mental vision. Into what an 
abyss did I fall ! I, whose pride it is to count amongst 
planters some of my best, truest, and noblest friends, I 
was said to have maligned the whole race, and even 
drawn down on them the suspicion and mistrust of our 
paternal Government, by a sketch of a '* wet night *' 
amongstsome youngsters in aplanter*s bungalow thirty 
years ago ! This is indeed black ingratitude : I with- 
draw : I apologize. No one ever got "tight" in Assam; 
spirituous liquor was utterly unknown there thirty 
years ago, and has only been recently introduced, 
medicinally. It is occasionally prescribed by dootoni» 
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^c tb^;Pf^vaili»g iP7^ oi the cpuntiy., ThefollowiD^ 
l^l^^l^^t^^ wcit^p, from mj own.iiiei]^o]:ie9 of Assam 
thii^iy- ]FO^r« ^go, without any aid fpom Pekoe Tips'; 
Diarj-*4Q wboae orimerstained pages it forms a stairt- 
liog oootrast — will, I am sore, be acknowledged bj 
aU 0I4 pbioters as strikipgly true. 

HABKT HOLDFAST'S HATFUIi. 

Many yearcf ago, when tea-planting was profitable, 
when eyory shareholder got a dividend, and every 
manager a large commission, there was a good yonng 
man called Harry Holdfast, who had wha6 is com- 
monly called a hatful of money. He was a very good 
young man- He never played billiards ; he didn't 
know the ace of spades from the jack of hearts ; 
he was a Good Templar, a Recbabite ; always wore 
flannel next his skiu; and held a double-first-class 
Sunday School certificate. Above all, he never, never — 
Bot even " hardly ever" — but absolutely never, under 
any prpYocation, said a big, big D. 

At school he had been a very good boy. He had 
a big cake given to him once for some preternaturally 
virtuous action and he gave it away presently to a 
poor blind man, without abstracting a solitary currant. 
It is alleged that the blind man opened his eyes aa 
turning the comer ; called Hasry and his cake scornful 
names, apd traded the cake off for sixpennortii of gin*. 
But this does not detract from the nobleness of Harry's 
gift. Harry was sorely troubled by his hatful of 
moneys which came to him as a legacy from a pioaa 
uncle^ who, having watched Harry's career as a boy 
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,M9it\L admiratioii, y^rji kiiidif 4)^ M Havrjr cim^.ofr 
age, ^ncLlelt bim tb^ l^tt{]i|| . 

.Af^mxiobrooimidei^tif^Q i^^d ooQsmltalion, Harry 
took sl^ip, to In^a, bavin^ beak?d 4b)al a sfdeddid field 
for doipg good aw^i^ bim ^ore, 
' It is recorded of bim tbat before they bad be^iva 
week out, in tbe Bay of Biacf^, be caited th^ w^Adk 
4>n deck to prayers jnst as a squall was coming tip and 
tbe topgallant sails ougbt to baye be^ taken in, Tb& 
. Captain sp far forgot bimself as to use naogbty words* 
wben tb^ topgallant masts were carried away; bnt 
Harry reproved bim, seriously and firmly, sbowing 
bim tbe error of bis ways. Before tbey rounded tba 
Cape, even tbe bo'sun's mate was cured oi bis wicked 
habit of profane swearing ; cbang^o^ bis curt* and 
peremptory metbod of conveying orders to tbe qHw 
into '^ (Gentlemen of tbe starboard watob, Kill you 
kindly step up the rattlines and take a reef in ih& 
fore-topsaiK Jack ! please oblige me by standing by 
the haulyards ;*' and so on. 

Arrived in Calcutta, Harry proceeded to tbe bouse 
of Mr. Backemup, merchant and broker, afterwards 
ao well known as tbe bead of the large agency firm of 
Backemup, Foreclose and Sellem, to whom he had 
letters of introduetion. This good man, hearing of 
Harry's good intentions, and bi§ hatful of money, at a 
considerable sacrifice to himself procured bim a linmber 
of ^Imtes m the Bor-Labb^ulaisi Tea Crodipatiy,' to 
^ve bim local itiSuen^, and got bim apftoiated 
mimagor o^ the ^m^ra ^t a sala^y^ of Bs. 500 a mcmUi, 
^ApoOF fellow who, b§^ pp^apd o^ liba. gai#ni| aad 
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worked them up to what they were, was got rid of to 
make room for Harry. Bat thence used to iwear 
sometimes ; he had got into a shockiog habit of taking 
« pint of beer with his dinner; and, once when a 
Kaohari coolie threw a hoe at his head, he actually 
lost his temper and struck the.poor, ignorant, benighted 
heathen ! Besides, he was that nanghty boy Tommy, 
who, when he got a cake at school, greedily eat it all 
np himself, and was rery ill in consequence. Harry 
was a sort of relation of Tommy's, the latter's father 
having been married to the former's step^sistlNr's aunt*a 
cousin by his uncle's first wife. The relationship was 
a little mixed, so tiiey called Harry Tommy's uncle. 
This is really the origin of the vulgar phrase " Tommy 
make room for your uncle." 

Harry laid in a stock of tracts, flannel waistcoats, 
and moral pocket handkerchief a, and started for Assam 
in the Progress, the first trip she made after the cyclone. 
She was rather crowded, and Harry gave up his cabin 
to a family of sick coolies, who had been too ill to wash 
for a long period, and were passionately fond of smok- 
ing the hubhle-hubble. This naturally made the other 
cabin passengers very fond of Harry. They liked 
him so much that they wanted the Captain to put 
him ashore to wait for the next steamer, in which he 
wouldn't be so crowded* So considerate of his comforts 
were they. 

Arrived on the garden, Harry's first thought was 
to seek out the Slachari to whom Tommy had been so 
rtide, intending to give him a tracts and to ask him 
np to the bungalow to dinner in order to explain the 
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tract to him. He was yetj sorry to fin4 :the Kadiari 
bad left, and taken all the other Elaoharis with him, so 
that the garden was raihet short of laboor. However, 
B^ visited the Bengalee lines, going from house to 
hoose, telling the people how good he was, and what 
nice things he would do for them. He distributed a 
number of tracts and pocket-handkerchiefs, and at 
length came to the flannel waistcoats. One day he 
was sitting meekly on a charpoy in one of the coolie 
huts, trying to induce a young wcmian who seemed to 
be somewhat scantily clothed to put a flannd waistcoat 
on; when an irate Bengalee rushed up, ''jabbered" 
fiercely at him in some heathen tongue, and knocked 
him endways off the charpoy. When the kerani mohurir 
interpreted what tiie man said, Harry was very much 
grieved to find his conduct so misunderstood; his 
motives so mistrusted ; indeed he was quite shocked 1 
Harry found the poor benighted coolies were work« 
ing mnch too hard. He reduced the neriks ; provided 
soup and milk tot all who said they were weak or 
nnwell; and always paid out full wages on pay day. 
The good creatures would have worked had they been 
well and strong, so they were dearly entitled to their 
wages. Harry got plenty of li^ur soon, but still his 
garden did not flourish. He nsed to assembb the 
coolies every evening; have prayers first; and then 
e^^ound to them the Ideal, the Beautiful and the 
True. He would have got the Bev. Mr, Dowding to 
some and preach to them, but that pbilantfimpic gentle- 
man had not then coma out to the eoonli^. He had 
the sirdars np totea, and oocasionidlj ' iome of the 
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isodlkt, the Wen, tlififier. Affief* hM first nrfsadvenliire: 
to irat Aj abottt iihritiog ih^ T^omen to i^He 6ubg«ildw: 
Bi^ 4hd janjljl^ kept gi^&vdv^^ and Hie flnsb^s didn't; 
"f^hklk tiatiitwlfy ma^ fianfy feel sad. JSome of liin 
iMigiitoi^ suggested tlmt he ought not to keep the 
^Kxdies in whenever It Itiined, hut hd c6tild hot find 
it in his heart to send the poor creatures oht in the 
wet ; 4lthokgh he ackhoWliedged h6 Would havb got 
more hoeing done if he had. 

dal?ry sboh found that his wiekedpredecessor, Tommy, 
had intitoducW niuch 16vity into Ihe social life of the 
surrounding |>Iantera. Some of them had given up 
iheir evening family worship, and only had service on 
Sundays. One deprived man, demoraliised by Tom- 
my's be^i had got up a case of whisky and d pack 
of carls! But he Was' promptly sent to Odventry by 
ail the plantel^, un^l Marry went over add talked 
him intb a better ft^me of mind. He burnt the cards 
^hehad dirunkailth^ whisky, aiid couldn't get any 
inore in the disirtdi> repented sincerely, and was 
sdlemniji ireceived bade into the community at a tea- 
ptai,}^ jfiten at ri^rry's biingaloW in honour of fate occa- 
sion. Thus did Harry do good wheriDirer he #ent.* At 
th^ end ot three years his gatdea had eeased to yield,' 
bdt the cooKerf Were humeroil's, weh fed knd happy.' 
Harry^s hatful was cUefly in the hands of Backbmup,' 
for ti^ diVi^ends had id be paid to the g&iM cirtifldkig^ 
iiiatehdldei* eN^y year, ihA good Harry jitoihptly eeni 
the lii(kiey to da<^^ininp io do it. There Is HtlM douM 
ihat ^kdfi^^ #ottiid ^entttaHy hate ^ot fb4i whdie 
htelfu!^ hikd HArry ntfb eem^ tb an nnfiidely eak. 
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A gGTier^ me^titig of all the disirrct hiA BMi 
>calfed to ofgtLmee a mission to Oalcntfcft to eonyerC 
ishardiolders and directors to thfe tru6 tTi«ory dl **i>i 
planting; to prove to them that it wis *n iiidttati*^ 
intended solely for %he benefit of th^ coolife, ^ |]fr^toote 
lis i^elfare, spiritaal and -wbrldly. The m6etiii|^ *WUM 
crowded. After a few hyihns had been sung, Harry 
made, a magniHcent speech, Insisting on ftirth^ self^ 
-sacrifice, and lives df moi^ rigid seK-denhtl on t^p^ 
of the planters, and pointing t)trt ikfbt the eraving fet 
profits, dit3deMs,^fo., oii Mie pa^rt of sharelKitders and 
-directors was bat an nnholy seeking after fiUhy !tL6i^« 
The speech was apptanded %o the echo; b»t iKfei Hlit^ 
«ent the hat rbnnd -to boHect sabscifpSons ta defrifty 
the cost of £he mi^slbii, by a most cttriotis coincidenob 
•every ntfhi there hhA left tiiei ptirse at home on the 
piano, Hai^s rightebns wtath Was ^t^ed ; fo^ the 
first-time in hisKfe he Host hiii tempto, and called them 
all h ^ measly l6t," o^ wot^ds to that effect. ' And noW 
rmark how, even inhh a good man Hke Harry, pnnlsh- 
ment swiftly foHow^ on sih. 

The wicked mah Idrmerly alluded to Had recently 
managed to import another cose of wMsky, snrre^^ 
tioosly. f^earfal of its bdng found in his bhngalow, 
and his boing ligain sent to Coventry, he dratnk it silf 
np very iqaickly. tton^eqnently he had, the last da/ 
-or two, been rearing snakes in his boots, and was 
naturally a trifle irriiifbblg. He resented Harry's rude 
•remark ; promptly brained him with a big bamboo ; 
and proceeded to go for the rest of the crowd, under 
«tke deplorable delusion that they were of the same 
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•peoies at his pet snakes^ It was remaricable what a 
tmammoos sentiment pervaded that meeting ; eyer j 
vuai suddenly remembered urgent business at home» 
and left at once. 

The wioked man felt lonesome at first» but Harry 
groaned, so he finished him off; and» pleased with his 
little exoitemeiiaty went home also. Harry's beloved 
ooolies promptly looted the bungalow, and secured 
the balanees of his valuables and money; and so ended 
Han^ Holdfast and his hatful. 

P. £f.-^-Gtentle reader* please excuse the appearance of 
the wicked man. It is necessary to have a ^ villain*^ 
in every story, according ia the rules of oompositiimk 
Besides, Harry was becoming oppressively virtuous^ 
and I had to get rid of him somehow. So many 
catastrophes^ have been used up by the sensation- 
novel writers in disposing of their villains, that origi* 
nality is difficult to attain. So I thought I would try 
letting the villain dispose of the hera Poison> raiU 
way accident, shipwreck, fall over a precipice, fall 
off a horse, etc., etc., are all played out. The villain, 
in a fit of D. T. at a temperance meeting, brainiog 
tho hero with a bamboo, is, I flatter myself, novel. 

In the future, chronicles of Tezbrusaugar, I will 
eonfine myself to ordinary men and women^ These 
ttoessively virtuous people become insufferably tedious^ 
im4 lw?d to work. 
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II.-AN AbSAULT CASE. 

1 ED Kearney was certainly not in a good hnmour. 
He was not a bad-tempered f ellow» as a mile, bat 
just now he was not quite in so ainiaf)le a frame 
ef mind that a child might play with him* He had jaat 
come back from Ealaporbot where BibierA had been 
*^ hauling him over the coals'' about short outturn 
andsandry other misdemeanours^ and giving him confu- 
sing and contradictory orders about how and when to 
pluck. *' Generally making an ass of himdelf, as. 
superintendents usually do ! " was Ned's reflection as h& 
turned over matters in his mind on his long» hot and 
rather moist ride. 

Stai*ting from Ealaporbot in an unamiable frame of 
mind, his temper was not improved first by a shower 
which wet him through, and then by the hot August 
suu coming out and steaming him. An agony was 
added when he arrived at Partigarh and found Barn- 
stable had gone out somewhere to an out-garden ; that hi& 
servants had taken a holiday in the absence of their 
master ; and that the old kmnia Kachari bungalow 
chokidar didn't know where the keys were^ and waa 
densely ignorant as to the whereabouts of the brandy 
bottle or the beer. 

So Kearney after his 15 mile ride,, bad come on 
through the^ remaining 5 miles of fcn^st which s^arated 
Partigarh from Sunken, his owngarden, hungry and 
thirsty ; getting more and more irritable as his tired 
pony stumbled over the tree-roots in the. rough forest*^ 
path, or made frantic swishes with his tail and curious 
gyrations with his hind legs, whenever the ddhns^ or 
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liuge fliesi Btrfng h]m» which was frequently. Ocoa- 
sionally i ddhiii tapped Ned instead of the pony ; on 
which Ned, not heing a really good and pions ybnng 
man like Harry Holdfast, said naaghty swear words. 
At last ne came out on the banks of the Sunken ; and 
seeing the iiidr (ferry boat) on the other bank, dis- 
mounted and yelled ghatwdl ! ghatwal!! (JHAtWAli !!! 
in a rapid crescendo up to fortissimo, frai^esflly foi* 
sometime. When the ferryman at last condes(?ended 
to appear and poted his cnrions double craft across to 
him, Ned talked to iiim for awhile in such fluent As- 
isamese that it was as well there was no one there who 
understood the language but themselves. 

In short when Ned Kearney rode tip to his own 
bunga!o# he was in a most unamiable and unenviable 
frame of mind. 

VoW, if the fates-'-and the hazri wM>^ttrnr— had been 
propitious, Ned would have jumped off his pony, poured 
a big glass of Bass h&MM by Hrbbert and fiauttders 
into himself, lit hts pipe, and peacefully awaited hi« 
breakfast of ^* Assam pheasant ''; his usual good natured 
^sposition coming rapidly to the surface as the refresh- 
ing and stimulating fluid filled and T^tmed up the 
vacuum which nature abhors, and the fumes of the 
soothing i^eed stele gently over his troubled spirits. 

But Ned's evil genius was in the ascendant to-day. 
'On hk very threshhold misfortune awaited hibi, in the 
guise of a Itulking big cooly squatting sulkily over 
his hoe, with the hazrimohurrlr mounting ^atd. 

" Kf hot ?'* (what's the matter) was Jfed*s gruff re- 
turn to the mohurrir^s lowly saldm. 
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And the mohnrrir liominenced » loog^kided history 
toachitig oil theioiadaiiieaiiOnrsof iihe ^MlSr fcttfora him t 
liow he had sot heen out to imn*k fop two dayt, tet 
been maHngeriiig round the hospital, though the natif^o 
-doctor fltonity maintained there was nothing the natter 
with him : how this morning the head mohurrir had 
insisted on his ifcoing ont tb the hoe, bnt found iMk 
going ronnd that he had not done a stroke of work, 
while he farther asserted that he would not, threaten- 
ing to ran away, and so on ; so knowing his honor was 
to retnm that morning he had brought him in to be 
reasoned with, and pnnished as his Lordship saw fit. 

All this did not tend to improve Ned's temper, as 
tnay be imagined. 

" Isn't it that brute Narayan?" queried Ked of the 
mohurrir ; adding, in English, as he dismounted and 
«tood over the culprit, — ** It it is, I'll give him fits! the 
beggar is always skulking." 

•*Tes," answered tte mohurrir. " Get up P* saH Ned, 
gently using the toe of his boot as a lever to raise the 
man^who had been sulkily squattipg on the ground 
all this while, eyeing i^e sahib askance from under 
his brows, but not saluting him, or attempting to rise 
to his feet in respect. 

"-WhatSi the matter with you P Why wonH; you 
work P^' nskek Kearney. " Tdtt're the most trouble- 
some co^e on #he garden : always tiie last «t w<^ 
but always the fftst in any row in ttie lines. Wh;^ 
hat^to^ yon done your hoeing the last thiM days P 

Tke mim growted soihetUng that eouhded lik^ 
*'hemar''intk). 
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''Bemorbe damned 1" shouted Ned» ''The biggeat 
ftnd stHMigiest man on the garden," he added, turning to 
the mohuTfir^ " Nohoi nolnl" <Ifl it not bo). *' Now just 
yon torn toand hoe me 20 nals of that ground across 
the road there ; and if it isn't done by sundown you 
look out ;** and Ned raised the light eane he carried 
as a riding whip, shook it threateningly near the man's 
ear^y and was turning away " on thoughts of beer and 
bliss intent." 

As Kearney shook his cane, the man grasped the^ 
handle of his hoe, and half raised it, while a d^igeroua 
look flashed out of his eyes. Kearney caught the glance 
and the motion as he turned,— and quick as light- 
ning, flashed his cane once — twice, — on the man's aria 
and then on his shoulder. 

" Would you ? you beggar !" he cried, and raised 
his hand for a good " stinger.'* With a yell, the man 
dropped his hoe and fled, bounding over the garden 
bamboo fence, and tearing down the road at a pace 
that was a sparkling commentary on his plea of bemdr. 

Ned lo(d:ed after the '* bounding blackie " for a 
moment^ half inclined to give chase-*for his blood waa 
up; but thought better of it. Turning into his veran« 
dah and briefly ordering the mohurrir to catch him 
and bring him back, he got his long deferred drink at 
last. After a bath, a good breakfast, and a soul-sooth- 
ing pipe, Ned felt sorry he had ordered Narajran to be 
brought up again. *' I shan't know what to do with 
him when he comes " ha soliloquised. " I've given the 
begger a couple of cuts^and I daresay he*ll bdiava him- 
self better in future." So when Narajan,-^who had 
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been promptly enured bj a eouple of tea sirdars as be 
fled down tbe road past tbe tea-bouse, was brongbt^ 
Ned surprised and disgusted tbe mohurrir by talking to 
tbe man and pointing out wbat an ass be was making 
of himself, instead of giving bim tbe balance of the 
caning be deserved. Ned flattered bimself be bad 
tborongbly impressed tbe man, and tbat be was gmng 
to be a good boy for tbe future. Imagine bis disgust 
wben tbe line cbokidars, reporting in tbe evening; 
calmly remarked, " Narayan bas deserted. " It spbilt 
Ned's after-dinner pipe completely. 

Orders were at once given to bave bim searched for 
and caught again, and a smart line chokidar and a 
couple of old coolies were sent out on the hunt. Three 
days afterwards they returned without the runaway, 
but with the pleasant imformation that he had gone 
right into Tezbrusaugar to lay a complaint. 

Now, in those days the Deputy Commissioner ri 
Tezbrusaugar was an austere man, who had rather 
the reputation of being down on the brutal planter, 
and of fully believing the then dawning official theory 
that the planter^s chief use of the cooly was to lidc 
bim at sight, and to torture him occasionally, (m tbe 
principle of the inherent right of every true-born free- 
n^an to "lick bis own nigger." Gloomily revolving 
in his mind the reputation of the D. C. in these matters, 
tbe feelings of Mr. Ned Kearney were by no means 
enviable. Naturally a very good tempered man,^— and 
one who had never acquired tiie habit of ** hammering 
tbe fellow" be happened to be displeased with, he was 
im the more disgusted with the«tate o£ a£Eairs. 
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Narajan wbs not the first maa he had evor hit on hi» 
garden. ' Job himself would lose his patience and his 
eharaeter if he were put to manage a tea garden. Ned 
wsa only a good tempered^ naturally fair minded and 
humane man, averse to hitting a mtm who eouldn't or 
wouldn't defend himself or hit back : but he was not an 
angel. The plumage would be uncomfortable in the 
climate of Tesdbrussugar. Henee, under the yarioua 
l^nd manifold aggravations of the coolie^ he had onee 
or twice b^ot« bad ooeasi<m to smite and spare not; 
but he always felt rather '' mean '* after doing it. No?w 
here he was, sure to bd run in for assault, by the big- 
gest scoundrel and most highly talented liar and 
skulker 6n his garden, helote a man whose reputation 
was by no ml^ans encouraging. 

His mind was not eased by a note received from a 
friend whose garden lay within four or five miles of 
the station, and who often went in there. Walton 
wrote as follows : — 
•• My DtjAR Kearney, 

**Why have you been letting your angry passions rise, 
and massacring inoffensive coolies ? What have you 
been a-doing oj ? There is one of your Sunken coolies 
in the T^zbrusaugar hospital, a mass '^f weals and 
bruises, which he says you decorated him with, and old 
€NiinsfOrd swears he*ll ' make an example of you/ I 
thought you didn't believe in thrashing cc^lies ? but 
you must have made up arrears on this fellow, to judge 
from the state they day he is in. Dl^op* in here on 
your way into jail, old follow, and I'll give yon the 
]as# decefit breakfast you'll hate for ninety days. 
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Gain^ford has made up his mind to ^ire jrQU three 
months. He won't fine you. 

** Yours sincere] j^ 

"T. \V^ALT0N." 

A myrmidon of the conrfe — the typical Tezbrusaugar 
** bobby," with a red turban on his b^ ap4 aboi^t iwa 
feet of white mud on his legs, arrived one day and 
placed a summons in Kearney's handtf. Poor |(ed's 
forebodings were realized. He was to appear on the 
3rd September at the Court of the Deputy Com mis* 
sioner of Tezbrusaugar to answer to a charge of grieyooa 
assault .upon the person of Narayan fsoolie. He set his 
house in order : gave the bead mohutrir general 
instructions how to carry on the work for a few days ; 
wrote to Bibiera that he had been " run in " to Tezbru* 
saugar, and asked h^m to send his assistant over to 
take charge,— if he were " detained long." That was 
the polite way he dothed his apprehen&ions of a month 
or two's jail. 

It was a weary, weary journey, 18 miles on elephant- 
back, to Walton's garden. There was a road some 
five miles from Sunkeri leading past Walton's to 
Tezbrusaugar ; but to reach that road a huge hhil had 
to be crossed ; and, ai this time of year, an elephant 
was the only possible means of locomotion. 0o with a 
roll of bedding and a small portmanteau tied on to the 
gaddi behind him, Ned plui^ged into Uie bhil on his 
elephant ; slopped and ^' sloshed " through the nfud 
and water occasionally popping into, unexpected deep 
holes which almost wot the ^adfU-^iot five milee ; asd 
then plodded slowly and heavily alofig Jj3.^ mat^ JOilea 
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till the Kakojan bungalbw hove in sight. Of all the 
wearying journeys possible, on elephant through hhils 
and over bad roads during the rains is about the worst. 
Walton was waiting breakfast for him. 
** Have a peg,*' was his first salutation ; but Kearney 
-elected his favourite Bass, not being much of a hand at 
« pegs. '' 

" You don't look so * skeard * and dismayed as I ex- 
pected you would," said Walton, as they sat down to 
breakfast. " Tell us all about it now, why did you go 
for this fellow so unmercifully ?'* 

" I don't know what you call unmercifully, Walton ; 
I only gave him a couple of cuts with my riding cane. 
The beggar bolted, or I would have given him more, I 
-daresay, for he had lifted his hoe at me, and I was 
tired and hungry, and in a devil of a rage altogether.'' 
"Come, come now, old man ! don't take me for Gains- 
ford, " said Walton. " Have another glass of beer, 
and make a clean breast of it. Neither I nor Jones 
will give evidence against you ; — ^will we, youug 'un?'* 
he added, turning to his rosy-cheeked new assistant 
fresh out from home, to whom the cooly and the 
planter, — ^and their ways, — were as yet alike mysteries. 
•* It's a fact, I assure you, Walton," replied Ned, 
seriously ; ** a solemn, frozen fact. I only hit the 
fellow two cuts." And he proceeded to tell them the 
whole story as narrated above. 

•* But the man is just pulp, I hear," cried Walton, 
when the narrative was concluded. ** He couldn't have 
had another hiding from your chokidar I suppose. 
Do you think so ?'[ 
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** No« I saw the fellow in the evening, and he hadn't 
s mark on him. . I can't nnderstand it at all?' 

•• What are you going to say to Gainsford ?" queried 
l/tTalton. 

«* What can I say ?" said Ned. •« I hit the fellow, 
and I must acknowledge I did ; but J. can swear I didn't 
make him the mass of bruises and weals you describe." 

*' Gainsford will * jug ' you as sure as fate, Kearney. 
Can't you swear you didn't hammer the man ? If you 
admit one cut, Gainsford will credit you with the balance, 
and you know what a brute he is for taking a chance 
against a planter. If it were the Sibpur D. G. now» 
you'd be all right ; ^e is a good sort, with no prejudices 
either way, for black or white. But the Lord help the 
• interloper ' who is delivered fairly into Gainsford'^ 
hands, as you seem to be this voyage !" And Walton 
hid his sympathizing face in his beer-mug, and then 
shook his head dolefully at Ned^ after his drink. 

*' It can't be helped. I hit the fellow, and I must 
own up and take the consequences, I suppose. But 
how on earth he managed to come by all the bruises 
and weals you say he shows is a dark and dismal 
mystery to me." 

*• Well, let us be ofE into the station, Kearney, and 
see what's the news. I'll ride in with *you, and if we 
don't find old Johnson, or the Doctor, we'll put up at 
the d&k bungalow for the night." 

•* Thanks awfully, Walton. I'm delighted you are 
coming in with me. I rather dreaded a moping even* 
ing in the d&k bungalow, all alone. I don't know any 
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of the station people, ypu see. A fellow eaa only come 
across that beastly bhil for sach little loxories as a case 
in oonrt* Tou'U have to lend me a pony though. I've 
only brought the old elephant ; Til take her along too, as 
I want to buy some stores in the baiar to take back, if I 
^d I am likely to want them, after my interview 
with Cbinsford.'* 

And Ned smiled a rueful sort of smile. 

On their way in, close to Tezbrusaugar, they were 
overtaken by a horseman, riding furiously. As he 
pulled up behind them on the narrow road, they recog- 
nized the Doctor. 

^ Hallo ! Walton ; going into the station again ! 
Shall have to report you to your agents, my friend ; 
off your garden in this way. Who's that ahead of 
you ? Ned Kearney, by Jove ! Well you're just the 
other way — never in the station, so we'll strike an 
average and let the pair of you off this time." And the 
Doctor laughed a cheery laugh and ranged up along- 
side of Walton. *' Gimmee a light, old man, and a fill 
of * baccy,' like a Christian. I've soaked my matches 
and got a pouch full of water, swimming that abomin- 
able Kulni an hour back." 

Walton handed him out the desired luxuries, and Dr. 
Green filled a short black pipe and puffed out a cloud 
of smoke with a sigh of satisfaction; his pony, evidently 
quite accustomed to the proceeding, jogging along con* 
tentedly with the reins over his neck as the Doctor 
filled and lit up. 

" You look rather moist. Doctor," said Ned, glanc- 
ing back at Green's wet breeches and soaked boots. 
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** Well, I am damp. The riVers in Tezbrnsangar 
are a little wet dnring the rains. What vMf you dding 
«o JPar from your jungle home ? Any new i^traction in 
the station to drag yon from. th# aUtoing process of 
making mpee aTerages ?*' 

" Oh ! I'm in on — on a little business, Doctor, and 
Walton's just come along for company." 

** Trost him for any excuse to ride into Tezbru- 
sangar ! But what's going on P I've been away np in- 
specting a lot of those gardens under the hills for the 
last week. But come along : you can tell me a:ll about 
it after dinner. You'll come and stop with me to-night, 
of course." 

" We were thinking of going to the dak bungalow^," 
commenced Ned, " but " — 

**Bat you'll do no such stupid thing," cut in thoDoctor. 
" You'll jnst do as you're told, and come along with 
me. Mrs. Green will hang you over a clothes' horse 
somewhere for the night; and I've just got a new cask 
of the real genuine stuff up. We'll tap him to-night, 
boys ; we'll tap him." And away he cantered, leading 
ihe way to his well-known hospitable bungalow. 

It was a change for Ned from the rough life he had 
been leading for some time, that evening at the Doctor's. 
Mrs. Green was in the verandah looking out for the return 
of her wandering husband, who was always flying about 
the district wherever sickness or duty called him. 
The arrival of two unexpected guests did not put her 
out in the least. Ned, as he changed his dress in the 
neat little room assigned to him, and when he came 
out to the prettily furnished drawing-roomi and found 
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two charming liHle children playing on the neat 
Calcutta mat|— qmite ready to make friends and play 
with him too, — realized that there was a phase of life 
in Tezbrosangar more like ^ home ** than he had 
deemed possible. Presently Walton strolled in ; then 
the Dootor, followed by a bottle recently extracted 
from that cask before mentioned. A peg before dinner 
of the '* real genuine stuff *' threw an extra glow of 
cosiness and comfort over the snowy cloth and glitter- 
ing plate and glass on a table such as Ned had not sat 
down to for many a long day. Mrs. Green was a 
homely pleasant little l^dj^ and speedily made him 
feel as if he had known her for years. After dinner,, 
while she amused herself with dreamy soft music on 
the piano in the next roomi and they puffed a cloud 
over the dining table and another glass of the ''real 
genuine," Ned's story and sad forebodings were told. 

The Doctor grunted over the recital of the details of 
the assault, and derided Kearney's evident shame- 
facedness about having struck the man at all. 

" You needn't be so squeamish about hitting a man 
who cheeks you, Kearney, I've seen old Gtkinsford 
himself give a man as good a hiding as any brutal 
planter amongst you all ! Eh ! man ; the old Adam 
is strong even in the elect. Neither Haileybury nor 
competitive examinations ever took the ' punch-your- 
head for cheek ' instinct out of a man !" 

Dr. Green puffed violently for a few minutes, and 
then added : '* I've a bit of consolation for you ; and 
I've a theory. The first is, Gainsford has been suddenly 
called out of the station, my native doctor told me just 
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sow^ 80 the old Sadder Amin will heai* your ease. And 
the other is,— well, I'll tell you in the morning, after I've 
paid your friend Narayan a visit in the hospital. The 
native doctor has given me a hint abont him too. Come 
away and have some music. I hear yon sing like a night- 
ingale, Kearney : come, tnne up and be joyful ! 1*11 pull 
you through and keep you out of jail this joiimey." 
The doctor's cheery manner and hopeful view of the case 
brightened Ned Kearney up, and allowed him to feel 
more freely the delights of civilized music, to which be 
had been long a stranger. Mrs. Green not only had 
some of his songs, but some duets which they tried over 
together ; and presently, Walton, developing a tendency 
to hum the airs they were singing, was pressed into 
service, and a trio or two hunted up from amongst the 
music, to which he contributed a melodious bass. The 
doctor's remark during a temporary lull, ** Tour throats 
must be getting dry ; come away and wet your whistles," 
drew their attention to the lateness of the hour ; and to 
the &ct that it was time all good people were in bed. 
Ned lay awake long that night. Memories of home 
were surging up in his mind ; the old songs had brought 
back the old scenes in which they had last been sung. 
He wished he lived nearer the station, or that some of 
the fellows down in his neighbourhood were married. 
Life in Tezbmsaugar would be worth living with this 
wtt of evening in store for a man occasionally, instead 
of the solitary, cheerless, shanty of a place he lived in, 
with only an occasional visit from a neighbouring her- 
mit, and a flat, stale and unprofitable conversation on 
the everlasting ** shop.'* 
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Next moniiiig, hj eleyoDy Eearney daly pat in aa 
an appearanoe at kaeherrit and was much more civillj 
received by the Sadder Amin than he woald have been 
by the dreaded Gainsford. The Sadder Amin was 
a fine specimen of *Hhe good old native gentleman,'* 
unspoiled by contact with the worst phases o£ 
Western civilization. He was not a B. A., had not 
even passed his *' First Arts ; " nor did he wear 
patent leather shoes. Bat he knew and did his work 
honestly and well; and was liked and respected by 
both Earopeang and natives throaghoat the Tezbra* 
sangur sab-division. 

Ned was placed on his oath and asked a few pointed 
questions as to the assnalt, to which he replied 
plainly and straightforwardly stating the circamstances 
e^cactly as they occan^ed. The Sadder Amin pointed 
oat the man's state, showing marks of a thrashing- 
much more severe than what was admitted ; and while 
acknowledging the evident candoor and straightfor- 
wardness of Keamey^s. statement, said he mast have 
fortho^ evidence. 

" Have you brought in the hazri mohurrir ?** he^ 
enquired. Now this is just what Kearney, in the 
innocence of his heart, and the sublime but misplaced 
confidence in the omnipotence of an Eaglisbman's^ 
word — ^let alone his oath— had not thought of doing; 
and so he said. 

*' But here we have the man's deposition that you 
beat him most severely : he brings no witnesses either ; 
but his wounds are so severe^ that he cannot even come 
into court," said the Sudder Amin. 
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*' Can't he just !'' called out a voice at the door ; and, 
in marched Dr. Oreen pushing the battered and braised 
Karayan in front of him. ^ He's a painted fraud, this 
chap ; no more braised than I am— -so you're all right 
this time Kearney, my boy !" and the doctor slapped 
him triumphantly on the shoulder* 

" This is rather irregular. Dr. Green," remarked the 
Sudder Amin quietly ; *' but if you have evidence to 
give in the case it shall be taken properly." 

And so it was. Mr. Narayan, who was practically 
unhurt by Kearney's cuts, to have his revenge, had 
availed himself of the botanical knowledge ot a friend 
in the lines ; and, the night he bolted, had carefully 
striped himself with the juice of some jungle plant 
pointed out to him. This had the effect of producing, 
with little or no paiui all the appearance of livid weals 
and bruises. Thus decorated, he made a most efEective 
appearance at the Tezbrusaugar thanna ; and after pour* 
ing out his woes there, took up a comfortable residence 
in hospitaL The native doctor had *' spotted the plant " 
literally and figuratively, almost at once ; but for fear 
of the police^ for whom Narayan had provided a beauti* 
ful '* case," kept quiet, till the return of his superior 
officer, Dr. (3reen, from the- district. (}reen saw the 
man in hospital that morning, agreed fully with his 
subordinate's diagnosis of the case, and promptly 
informed the interesting patient that he was found 
out, that the game was up, and he had better throw 
up his hand. He had just got him, very sulky and 
unwilling, to come along to court : ** and there he is, 

the beast ! and a pretty picture he has made of him* 
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eelfy " said Green, binding up his evidence with a 
dramatic point atNarajan, as he stood, hands joined 
and with a dejected air, looking anything hat '* a pretty 
picture." 

Ned was promptly acquitted, the Sadder Amin let* 
ting him o£E without even a nominal fine for the admit* 
ted assault, in consideration of the provocation, 
and the subsequent exaggerated charge. Narayan's 
residence was changed from the hospital to the jail 
for a month, for bringing a false charge. A few new 
friends made, and a couple of pleasant days and cheer- 
ful musical evenings passed, with a determination to 
come into the station as often as he conveniently could, 
were the only consequences to Ned Kearney of his first 
and only assault case. 
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m.— AN ORPHAN IN TROUBLE. 

■44 /^^^OME over sharp, he writes, does he ? And 
M^j^ how the deace does he expect I am ' coming 
y^P over sharp,* when my only pony has got 
such a sore back I daren't pat a saddle on him." 

And Ned Kearney jumped up from the broken cane 
chair he had been reclining in, threw a letter he had 
been reading, angrily away, and commenced striding 
up and down the little verandah of the shanty he lived 
in, which was dignified by the name of his bungalow. 

" I suppose I must just waUs over! A lovely idea, at 
this time of year. Wouldn't mind it in the cold wea- 
ther ; but now, with the wet jungle miles over head, 
and hungry leeches dropping down the back of your 
neck in swarms! Oh! Lord;" and Ned shuddered at 

the idea. 

" Let's see what the young 'unsays ;" and he picked 
up the letter again from where he had flung it. " • Mrs. 
Ledyard very ill— baby only two daya old — Ledyard 
awfully queer — don't know what to do — come over 
•sharp, for Heaven's sake and help through the trouble.' 
All very well, Mr. J ones," went on Ned, once more 
throwing the letter down. ** But Ledyard is my boss 
«8 well as yours, and may want to know why I'm off my 
garden without leave if I do go. And a lovely reward 
of virtue thai would be, after walking across to help 
2^ out of an imaginary hole. Besides, what can I do 
when t get there P I ddn't know much more about a baby 
than Jones does. Confound babies ! Why does Mrs. 
Ledyard go and have babies in this God^forsaken place, 
fifty miles from the stationi and the floods out. I sup- 
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pose I'd better go over and see wliat's up, or Jones will 
get hysterics.", 

Ned questioned the man who had brought him the^ 
letter. 

It turned out he had been sent yesterday afternoon^ 
apd should have oome in last evening. Of course the 
coolie had preferred to remain the night in his house, 
and to start next morning* So a day was lost. Anyhow 
all the more reasonfor Ned to hurry across, if he could 
do any good by going. 

Kearney had moved since we last heard of him. 
Ribiera was gone, and a new Superintendent reigned 
at Kalaporboti while Kearney had been promoted to- 
cl^arge of an outlying division in the opposite direction. 
It was somewhat of an Irish promotion ; but Ned wa& 
Irish, so that suited. Solari, where he now was, was^ 
a larger charge, comprising several small gardens ; it 
was dignified by the name of a division. But it was 
an out-of-the-way place ; not a soul near ; and a dread- 
ful shanty, as before indicated, for a bungalow. This 
was rough on Ned ; after having made himself fairly 
comfortable at Sunken, building a new bungalow, and 
getting a few sticks of decent furniture together. The 
hut he now had was not fit to bring decent things 
into. 

There is a popular superstition amongst planters 
^;ainst building a new bungalow : they say thej are- 
fated never to live in it. Fortunate indeed is he whoi 
like Ned, is only transferred to another garden ; the^ 
usual result of building a new bung^ow is— tl|e** sack."' 
lake many popular superstitions, it is curious how 
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many coincidences hi^pen to Terify it* Safe, staid*, 
well-known old managers, who have been fixtures for 
years, and possess the complete confidence of their 
employers, occasionally build a new bungalow. It is 
fanny how they go, too. Circumstances happen that a 
change of management is necessary. To build a new 
bungalow is beginniuflr to be looked on as equivalent to- 
sending in your resignation. 

Ned had a very unpleasapt walk across to Kalaparbot. 
Eight or ten miles through heavy wet jungle, over a 
wretched track which it would be misplaced courtesy 
to call a road, and with the certainfy that dozens of 
leeches— besides the few which have obtruded them* 
selves on your attention and been picked off — are 
battening on your wretched carcase, and will, most of 
them, leave nasty sores ; this sort of walk is not pleas* 
ant as a rule. But the brutal planter in Tezbrusaugar 
gets used to these little luxuries. 

Jones saw him coming, and met him at the foot of 
the little hill on which the bungalow was built. His 
face was very dismal. 

** You're too late, Kearney ! " was his greeting. 

** What do you mean ?" queried Ned. 

** Poor Mrs. Ledyard's. gone !" 

*' Good Qod ! you don't mean to say she is dead f" 

** Yes : died last night. I was wondering, what oH' 
earth I should do about burying her ; and if you would 
come soon. Ledyard is delirious, I think. You know 
he has been very seedy for some time with this wretched 
fever ; down every other day with it. He had the hot 
stage cA him last night ; and his. wife was dying.. 
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And— I say, Kearney !— she oalled him from the next 
room where he was lying : • Will ! Will ! come to me, 
quick !' I heard her, weak as her voice had been. And 
hegotnp, half dazed as he was with the fever, and 
went to her — and— oh ! my Qtoi ! Kearney, its awful ! 
He came out in a little while with the baby and gave 
it to me. * Take the child Jones,' he said, half wild- 
like ; * take and put it somewhere, poor little devi). 
Mother's gone and we will soon follow, I suppose/ And 
he put the baby in my arms and went and shut him- 
self in the room again." 

Jones broke down completely and drew . his cufE 
across his eyes. He was very young ; had not quite 
^rown out of schoolboy tricks yet, nor hardened his 
boy*s heart by contact with sioknessi suffering, and 
sorrow. Assam fever and death were alike new to 
him. 

Kearney went up to the bungalow, Jones following, 
and found Ledyard lying in his own room, with raging 
fever on him, more than half delirious. He knevr 
Kearney, called him by his name, but wandered terribly. 
He asked after the garden, Solari ; how much tea he 
had made that week, ''Stay here a few days 
Kearney ; I'm awfully bad," he gasped out. " Mrs. 
Ledyard will make you comfortable.*' He paused, 
'* No, no ! never again : dead, dead, dead ! " And his 
hot head tossed from side to side on the pillow, keep- 
ing time to the monotonous repetition : '' Never again ; 
dead, dead ! never again; dead, dead ! '* 

The native doctor at Kalaporbot was — well, he was 
^ne of the old style of native doctors. They are not 
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Tery brilliant now— some of them ; bat in those da js 
they were a class, unique and marrellous in their 
ignorance, third or fourth rate compounders or dressers^ 
mostly kicked out of a Calcutta hospital in dissrrace. 
They were good enough for tea gardens. But there 
were medicines in an almirah ; and young Jones, whos& 
destination had been medicine at first, before he was 
sent out to make a rapid fortune in tea, knew a little 
more of their use than the native doctor. So between 
them, they gave Ledyard a diaphoretic mixture, which 
gave him a sweat, and cooled him down. Then they 
proceeded, after the manner of the period, to ad- 
minister huge doses of qninine. 

A rude coffin had been made by the tea-box cooly- 
carpenters, and a grave dug among the tea at the foot 
of the hill. The two boys — for Kearney was litfcle^ 
more than a boy — debated whether they should ask 
Ledyard what to do, or act without him. He was 
quiet now and seemed asleep. If they roused him, 
there was no certainty that he would talk sensibly to 
them. Ned had written ofE to Tezbrusaugar, but the 
man could not get there under two days at utmost 
speed. It was no use waiting. 

Women from the coolie lines — procured with dif- 
ficTilty from the lowest caste— had done all that was 
necessary before Kearney came. The two young 
fellows reverently laid the body in the coffin, carried 
it, with the help of a couple of old servants of Ledyard's, 
down the hill ; and Kearney, in a voice which he some- 
how could not command, read the magnificent service 
of the Church over the grave, Jonea utterly unable to 
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make a single response, from the lamp in his throat. It 
-was a characteristic ceremony ; characteristic of the 
pioneers of Tezbmsangar. Only a yosng wife, who, 
loving and trusting, followed her hnsband to the wilds. 
Far from home comforts ; far from friends cr txnn- 
panions of her own sex ; far from a doctor ; far from 
the knowledge and the aid which might have bronght 
lier through her troubles and prolonged her young life 
to the brighter days in store in the future. Never 
again to watch and wait for Will coming up the hill 
from the tea-house or the garden ; never again to make 
his evenings bright and homelike* in the bungalow so 

far from civilization. Never again ; dead, dead ! 

****** 

The baby was becoming a serious question. It had 
been in a miraculous sleep for ever so many hours, 
but it was wide awake now. Wide awake, and in dead 
earnest too, about what it wanted; probably, Jones and 
Kearney agreed, something to drink. It was making 
remarks at the top of its little voice ; evidently objuga- 
iory and abusive remarks, scornful ones too. It wasn't 
old enough to stuff its little fists down its throat, which 
might have kept it quiet for a while. It could only 
yell, and that feebly, when you come to think of it ; 
and make absurd grabs with its little mouth at anything 
that came near the lips. Jones tried it with some milk 
in a spoon ; they knew milk was good for babiesi so 
they got some ofE the breakfast table. Baby made for 
that spoon like an alligator, and very nearly choked it- 
self. The result was alarming. Some better method 
must be hit on. Ned was thinking. 
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** I say, Jooes," he said at last, hittisg on a brilliant 
idea, ** don't babies have bottles ? How are they 
-worked.*' 

^ Dashed if I know. Wish I did,** growled Jones, 
^as he tried to engineer another spoonful of milk into 
baby's mouth, gently. *' This thing will get my arm 
down its throat presently. It must be awful hungry ! 
Do kids always grab like this ?" and he managed to 
get the tip of the spoon— with his finger as a check — 
into position. Baby promptly took hold and sucked 
away vigorously. 

*' I have it,*' said Ned, and he jumped up. Where 
can I get a bit of clean rag ?" And away he went to 
Jones* room, returning presently with a sodawater bot- 
tle and the rag. The latter he twisted loosely into a 
sort of wick ; poured some milk into the bottle ; put 
the rag, wet with milk, in, and pushed the cork in 
loosely, to keep all safe. 

** Now let's see how it works," and he took a pull 
himself at the rag. *' First class, Jones! I ought to 
patent this. Keep the bottle tilted up, so as to let the 
milk run free. Here, give me the infant. Which is 
the right side up of the thing ? What a bundle of 
clothes it is !" And he gathered the poor little thing up 
awkwardly from the chair where Jones had laid it— - 
wrong-handed, of course ; who ever saw a bachelor 
take a baby right ? " Here you are, my boy !" he said, 
as he popped the rag into the little mouth. " Pull 
away, my hearty." 

** It's a girl," said Jones, as he solemnly watched the 
experiment. *' Gently does ^^ he added, as the baby 
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nearly swallowed the ragi and cboked again over an 
extra supply of milk. " Yon must get a sort of safety 
yalve, or regulator, on to that machine of yours hefore- 
you patent it." 

" Judicious elevation, Jones ; that's the secret, Seo 
how it works now ! " 

And the little thing closed its eyes, and steadied 
down to a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull alto*^ 
gether. Presently its hold loosened, and it slept. 
Kearney removed his "machine" carefully, and gently^ 
and tenderly laid the haby down again, patting it 
gently as it stirred in its sleep* Some instinct, bom 
of handling the infant, seemed to come over him. Hia 
eyes filled with tears, as he stood looking at it. 

" Jonesj we must take care of this wee mite. God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb ; so we'll keep it alive 
somehow. Poor Ledyard will be no help to us, I fear." 

" Can't you get a nurse from the lines, Kearney ? " 

" I will get a woman to come and look after the poor 
little thing, dress it, and so on : but a nurse ? No such 
luck ! Lots of women with young babies who could 
nurse it, but their caste won't permit them. No use 
trying. They would see the poor little thing die be- 
fore they would nurse it. You'll get awfully fond of 
* caste * when you know all about it, Jones. No, we've 
got to rear this baby between us, young 'un ; and we've 
neither of us much practice in that line. Got no babies 
at home ? No married sisters, eh ?" 

But Jones was as innocent of the ways of babies aa 
Kearney. Meanwhile a woman was sent for from the 
Tines. A sirdwr's wife, a respectable, clean-looking 
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ISTorOirWeBi wiwan, ▼ohintoerd to lie baby^is iqr&bt 
having onoe officiated in that capacity before * going in t^ 
tea,' she said- She had seen better days apparently* 
But she proved an acqaisition, and evidently had been 
what she said. She improved Kearney's bottle by 
adding water in considerable proportions to the milk 
and a trifle of sngar. Kearney, noting this, pondered 
<ni the Scriptiird.1 question of strong meat for babes ; and 
realized that even milk in its purity is too strong for- 
young ones. 

PoorLedyard sank gradually. He was better the 
movning after the funeral, if it can be so called ; clear 
lieaded, but very weak. He asked where she was buii^. 
ed ; asked to see the child. 

" Poor littte Florence," he said, as he feebly stroked 
the little cheek. "Will you join us too, or will yotl ' 
stay behind, all alone ! Ned ! you'll take care of her. 
Florence, mind, if she lives ; another Florence ; I hope 
a happier one." 

" But you'll pull round soon, Ledyard. Tou are 
better already ; no fever today." 

** No, no ! I'm going too, Kearney. I hardly want 
io stay behind. Now she's gone, I haven't the pluck to 
make a fight for it. Help me up. I must write to 
her people while I can. You know her family are in 
Calcutta. They will send up some one tor little Florencei 
if she lives !" 

Ledyard wrote his letter, and also signed a sort of 
will which he got Kearney to write out for him, and a 
letter to the Calcutta agents. '' You must take charge,'^ 
he said. ^ Yen had better take over tiie cash and thd 
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. In waA no uae ^issuadiiig. him« He got .' annoyed, it 
tqjd ho OQtild ge£ better. Ned took over the oash aiikd 
went tbrdngh the hooka with! thfy kerahni Thohmrrir 
httimedly, Ledyard seemed easier when it was done^ 
aind his lettets sent off. . 

** Now! am ready to go, •* he said. " Leave me ; I 
think I can sleep«" 

Jones and Kearney had a long talk that Aight OTer^ 
their pipes after dinner. They were bright young 
fellows, lively a^d even *^ larky " as a rule ; but Mrs* Led* 
yard's death ^aod Ledyard's illness — to say nothing of 
the responsibilty of the baby— -weighed on them and 
sobered them. Kearney had known very little of Mrs. 
Ledyard; but Jones, living there with them as LedyardV 
tea-hotMse assistant, felt the death very much. She was 
such a quiet homely little woman; so wrapped up in and 
so fond of her big handsome husband ; so kind, almost 
^terly, to Jones himself. The Kalaporbot bungalow had 
been quite a home to the boy. He talked in a hushed voice 
of the pleasant evenings he had spent there. Ledyard 
busy with his sketch book or his plans — he was some- 
thing of both an artist and engineer— full of designs for 
the first rude, rough, rolling-machine, never, alas ! to 
be completed. Mrst Ledyard with her work-basket on^ 
the table, stitching away at mysterious little garments, 
and putting in a pleasant word or two, as he discussed 
^he rplling-machine or the current garden work with 
Jones. Such pleasant, homely evenings ! so different 
Inmi a eol^taiy, miserable life at an out-garden. 
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HNeirer iE^^im^ dead, dead P seemed io float on the 
stin night Idr outside, as jbhej talked. 

^^ My jQod! what's that?" eried Jones, as both sprang 
up and oni into the verandah. 

' They heard it clearer now, monotonous and slow, a 
lythmic ruefal refi^in ; ** Never again ; dead, dead. " 

^ Good heavens ! its Ledjard down there at the 
grave '* said Ned, horror straok. ^* He mnst be off his 
head again." 

There he was, sitting on the new earth, patting his 
haind on it, slowly, steadily; keeping time to his monrn* 
fnl refrain. Ned spoke to him quietly ; got his hand ; 
soothed him and coaxed him back to the bungalow, and 
into bed. He was blazing with fever again ; it had 
come on without ague this time. Jones mixed a draught 
for him ; Ned noticed his dismal look. " The type of 
fever is changing," he said. Jones really knew a little 
about medicine, but not much. They decided to sit up, 
watch and watch ; with his old bearer there would be 
three of them, turnabout. So the night wore on. Baby 
woke, cried, and was duly comforted with the bottle. The 
woman and her husband had both agreed to sleep in 
the verandah of the bungalow, so she was at hand 
when wanted. Ledyard tossed and moaned, and tried 
once or twice to get up, but he was not violent, and 
oould be soothed down again. 

A couple of days passed and the d&kman returned 
from Tezbrusaugar at last. Dr. Qreen was out of the 
station far away somewhere. Mrs. Oreen had gone with 
bim, the man said ; otherwise baby might somehow 
liave been sent to her motherly care. WeU, they must 
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manage with baby the best inf they ecmld ; Ae was 
getting on all right so {ar, spparentty. LcdyaM eetei-* 
ed better too ; he had had a yery lotig 6t>eII^ ^ea^ly 
forty-eight hours -without remiflsion, and wae dread* 
fully ^eak ; but had been free from fever siuoe. He 
feebly longed Cor the river, now. ^ Put me on board a 
eteamer/' was his eoHstant request; '* I wiEuit to get 
on the river. I want to get away." The grave had an 
attraction |or him which he wished to get away frbm ; 
fae spoke of it. ^' If I am here I seem dragged to it," 
he said. *^ li the fever oomes on I shall go there a|pdn« 
If I had strengthi I would go there now. Put me oil 
tiie river. One Florence has gone. GKve me a bhanoe 
toHveforthe other." His mood had changed ; he 
was not so despondent, he wished to live— for baby. 
So Ned arranged to take him to the ghat| if the fever 
kept o£E another day* 

But steamers did not crowd the Brahmaputra in 
those early days, as now. Weeks and weeks passed 
without a steamer, very often ; one up and one 
down a month was about the average. And Ned didnt 
like being away long from Ealaporbot ; there were a 
lot of coolies out of agreement who were a long tinie 
TH ftlring up their minds to stay dn for another yeari alid 
these gentlemen wanted a lot of attention paid them. 
It would never do to leave them to young Jones, who 
hardly knew enough of i^ language to get on With 
daily work he might offend their delioate sensibilities 
in a moment, by accident, and they would walk cff 
next day to take an agreement on some otha* garden. 
However, Ned got them all pretty well huahi ; laid on 
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tiie sirdan and moAtimrt to ttake tbiogs 8w«9t for them 
generalljy and decided he obidd let matters ripen for a 
tern days. They would be ready to sign when he came 
haoky after seeii^ Ledyard safe on board a steamer* 
Laoldly one- was dne down shortly. 

It was a terrible bnshiess getting Ledyard down to 
the ghat at thai time of year. The hhils were all faU ; 
Ae country flooded. There oerer was any road to that 
ghat worth mentioning in the cold weather ^rea ; in the 
rains, it is a succession of bhiU and rivers. Kearney 
had to lay d&ks of boate at the various deep places, 
and the extemporized litter was transferred from the 
eoofies* shonlders to a mar^ or doable canoe, wherever 
the water got too deep for the coolies to wade ; the dry 
land was all water too, as an Irishman woald say, np 
to their ktiees* Kearney accompanied and superintend* 
ed the procession on an elephant — and had to swim it 
in two or tiiree places. They were all day doing the 
ten miles or so ; but Ledyard kept up wonderfully, 
the idea of getting to the river seeming to sustain 
him. 

At the ghat there was an old *' flat " or barge, roof* 
ed in, on which Ned made Ledyard and himself fairly 
eomfortable, screening in a sort of cabin with cloths. 
Of course they had brought down provisions and 
■enrants; and they settfed down to wait for a 
steamer. 

Meanwhile Jones was getting into trouble ; so was 
the baby. Whether the latter got too much sugar in its 
milk, or mOk in its water, or whether Ked's " machine " 
disagreed with it, cannot be certainly ascertained. 
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It gdit rampftf^eoos, howled dismallyt and doubled ixp 
its little legs yidently. : The ajrah said etomacb^aeliei 
Jones ^d any fool ootild see tHsit ; bat what the deaoO 
was to be doiie P If a cooly g6t a pain there, he generldly 
gave him a couple ^f pills^ or a table-spoonful of 
castor oil \ but yOu can't give pills to a . baby, and 
even 'oil he wasn't yery sure of. So baby howled^ 
and dcaiik a gp?eat deal more than wto good for it, lili» 
some other people in T^brosaugar, occasionally. Thcin 
Jones got into trouble himself. Those coolies want* 
ed lifting over a hard place in the new atcKngemient 
beingmade; wanted more bonus, or blankets, or rtim, 
or some other little delicacy which has tti be adminis* 
tered in cases of renewal of agreement* Jones was 
afraid to undertake the responsibility of acceding to the 
extra demand, and tried to temporize. Then the coolies 
arose in their wrath and said^ de$jadgaf after the lying 
manner of their kind, when they only meant to go to 
another garden, and not to their des. 
So Jo9e8 rushed a letter off to Kearney at the ghat. 
'« Dear Ned, 

Up a tree again : two trees thb time. . Co<4ies 
all say they'll leave ; and baby's got colic an4 does no* 
thing but bowl. What is to be done P Shall I give 
the coolies castor^il, and baby a rupee more bonus 
and an extra bottle of rum P Hasn't that steamer oome 
yet P Do try and come up sharp* How's Ledyard P 

" Yours sincerely, 

" T. Jones " 
Ledyard was keeping fairly well ; woefully weak and 
helpless, and slightly inclined to be lig^t*headed ; but 
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Jones' mixttire be^nied to be k^pin^ the fetet. oft 
Kearney .was! a&aid thb opoliei^ wimlid cleai\oat V somd 
.40 to 50 bid Jbands ; it wduld rbe i^ terrible loss to tbo 
garden, and he was responsible. He spoke to Ledyard 
4boaib it/ who told him t<^ go back at once. 

" I'm all right, here'^ he said. ** My sOrvtots ^ill 
look flitet ine/ and the steamer can't bo morethtvil 
another day ; then I'll have a doct6r» and tho chftngo 
I wait.". . i \-- ■ . ' •" 

. "But yott ar^ ko weak>" said Ned./ "Tm afraid 
to leave yon." ' 

" Yon. mnst go^ it is your duty," : . ; t 

' So he went. He aaw that Ledyard had everything 
he could want ; cautipned his two servants to , watch 
by him night and day, and give him his n^edicine and, 
his nourishment regularly.; left a letter for the Gaptdin 
of the steamer .; and bidding Ledyard keep up hdftrt, 
bade 14m far^wel]) w^ith great anxiety, . but with hopO 
for the speedy arrival of the steamer. . Ledyard was 
veryi very weak) and seemed to lose BtrOngth itistdad 
, of gaining ; but the steamer must be down in aj day oi^ 
two* , 

Arrived at the garden Ke^ney managed, with somO 
trouble and a few judioioos " tips " to the tnaloOntentSi 
to BoothOi the oo(diea' rtiffled feelings ;. and, striking 
while the xfon was hot, got thom all to sign agreements 
that very evening. There was a considerable eonsump* 
tion of rum that night in the lines, and sundry very sorei 
heads next morning. The distribution of the ram td 
the coolies gave Ned a happy thought about baby 
Baby; was still ourlihg up its little legs imd making^ 
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teaoxdiiUtty p06iti<»8 the ayah pat it into^ and the 
TigOEoos way bhe slapped its baok and nibbed its fixmtr 
tftemately. 

^Let baby have a drink too/' said Ned as the veanXb 
i»{ bis happy thought. *' Brandy is good to you and 
aioi Jones; it warms up our 'tunmys.' A little wiB 
warm baby up too.' 

^^ Capital/' said Jones; "not too strong .thonghr 
Water it well, like the Hulk ;. and Pll try the spoon 
trick again." 

The Lord tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, as 
Ned before observed. They gave that week-old baby 
a teaspoonf ul of brandy and water, and little Florence 
took it down gra tefully and cooed satisfaction. Surely 
aTesbrudaugar baby indeed, this ; to the manner born. 
Dill-water is not strong enough for the climate. And 
Florence went to sleep titer it, too| and made no more 
nasty remaries. • 

Ned remained at Elalaporbot next day ; he wanted 
the rum to work ofE before he went down to the ghat 
again. But he sent a note down to Ledyard, asking 
him if he wanted anything, and telling him the good 
^ews about baby and the coolies. Poor Ledyard never 
read that note. He was dead before the man got th^^ 
that afternoon, twenty-four hours after Kearney left 
him. The up*steamer came into the ghat that evening, 
landing Barnstable there, who had beeen down ta 
OaleuttaoQ a business trip; the down steamer was 
aground miles up the river ; so poor Ledyard had a 
better attended funwal than his wife, whom he so soon 
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fdlowed, as be (bought he would. The Oaptain of the 
fiteamer read the serrioe over hiooi^ officers and pas- 
seng^n all stood round the shallow grave scratohe^ 
in the sandy ohar. It oonld not be dog deep, for 
"Hie water wiM close to the surface; and it was bat a 
temxx>rar7 resting place, i^ter all ; for the river, ever 
changing its coarse, cut away the whole char soon 
after. 

Who knows how he died P He was sinking for days , 
and the &tigae and exposure of the journey to the ghat 
must have hurried the end. Alone, and antended but 
by a coaple of hireling natives— -whose sympathies, God 
knows, are far enough from us in oar health and 
strength—who knows what sad thoughts, what vain 
desires and longings, what last ideas, passed through 
that fever-stricken and enfeebled brain. Never again 
to work, to command ; never again to plan and con- 
trive. Never again ; dead, dead! Only one of the many 
victims that the opeitlog out of a new coantry claims. 
Only a brutal planter. Only one of the dozens and 
scores who have died tb make Assam what it is now. 
Those who know what it was thirty years ago, know 
what the noble work of those who have lived — and 
died — ^in it, has made it. 

And baby ? Baby Florence flourished under her 
curious surroundings ; waxed &t and kicked under the 
influence of Kearney's *' machine" and occasional brandy 
and water ; till a g^nd dhai^ accompanied by a gor- 
geous and trusted servitor of Mrs. Ledyard's family, 
arrived from Calcutta, took possession of the orphan and 
her parents' effects, and bore them away. The little* 
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ihing had irotiiid.l^rsell.rojmd the hearts of her foster 
parettSy so to speaks : lind the. parting was sad. Ned 
Kearney often wond^^ if be wpuld ever meet iJ^lpreaoe 
Leclyard again, a bonniewinsoi^ie l^s, a :hi^p7 -^if^, 
jand mother. Perhaps he did. , In the Vjeraaon^. 0|f 
Tezbrosaugar, ITi ^fi6 / A060 j9at / ; , 
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A CUP OF ASSAM TEJA. > 

_LE imp that bhe^ts, but not ii[iebriat^"*-<^M 
iv^ :the .diving ; William, ot some Oth^ in* 
spired gentleman on<^ observed; In the di^ 
of my innocent childhdod—«-alaiS I how^loiigagb nowt««- 
I remembei^ reading ho^ many tarioos {Processes and 
how many different hands were empldyed ta pi^edno# 
that common, nsefal, always w^dted, and aeirekvfotuid* 
handy article^ a. pin* And so; in my miktnrer years; I 
think how aiu>ther chapter might be incorporated iato 
that interesting, child's plrimei!; giving ,aii aooOnnt ot 
the many processes and different hands employed, 
before the washer-woman, the dttchess, or the te&« 
total temperance man can <enjoy their fragrant cup 
of steaming Pekoe-Soachong. The coolies that have 
to be imported (speaking of Assam tea); the jnngto 
that has to be cleared; the seed that has to ba 
sown,— half of it occasionally not coming np ; the 
hoeing, pruning, plucking, rolling, drying, packii^, 
and despatching, which tea in its various stages 
has to undergo,— an account of all these processes 
might fill, not a chapter, but a volume, nay, a 
whole library of primers ; while a goodly sised ap« 
pendix might be added on the question of coolie ver* 
su$ planter alone, net to mention other collateral sub* 
jeots ;— as to how many imported coolies are cruelly 
ill-treated (from the Exeter Hall point of view) and 
(from a matter-of*fact point of view) how many plant- 
ers either lose patience, *^ lick a cheeky nigger/' and 
get two years for it; or» on the other hand, ke^ oq 
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presenting the oilier oheek ta be smitten in such a 
01iri8tiaii*-like manner that they eventnallj lose al-» 
iMst all manly spirits Bat I feelsooh a task iso£a 
magnitude beyond my hnmUe powers, and so I pro- 
pose eonfining myself to an aoeoont of a visit I paid 
to the birthplace of Assam tea, the adveatnres and mis- 
adrentares which befell me on the joomey , the changes 
I notked in the ways and manners of tea and its 
piiidnotion sinoe I had last visited the oonntry some 
12 or 18 years before ; and perhaps, when the runaway 
pen cannot be restrained, an ooeasional digressicm on 
the collateral subjects allnded to above. 

So behold me starting from the Sealdah station one 
night alter fl^farewell dinner, at whieh, in duly re^nrnd- 
ing to varions people who were drinking my health 
and good fortone, I fear I seiionsly though temporari- 
ly injured the fonaer,-«^nd bound f^r Goalnndo to 
eatch the good steamer Traveller^ which was advertised 
to leave for Bifamgarh next morning without faiL I 
duly reached Goalnndo after a considerable shaking^ 
in one of the nice easy carriages which the Eastern 
Bengal line occasionally treats its passengers to, and 
found ihe TrawUer getting up steam at a most fero* 
dons rate, if one might judge from the volumes of 
smoke issuing from her funnels. Bmt it was much 
a& about nothing. I hmried myself and my belong* 
ings on board in a great state of mind lest I should 
be left behind ; and then of course found I had the 
#ho)e day before me to settle down in, make myself 
aoquainted with the novelty of my snrroundings, 
aimixe the pietuxesque view of the sandy bank and 
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graes hntu cm shove^ and stare atandbeatareclatby my 
fdlow passengers, till tre sotaped a ikuUnal aeqaaini' 
anoe. As a malterof &ot^ tbe steamer lay at the ghdi 
all day, and did not ka^e till tiett momiiig^ 

Things were a little dnl) and monotonous at first ; but 
it was amusing aftto a while to wateh one passeng^ 
after another go op to the Captain and ask him 
when we w6re going to start; and t6 see the Oaptain^-^ 
after saying he did not know,-rretire to tiia side rail 
and relieve his feeling in jerks of mnttered profaiiify. 
He wanted to be off as mtich as we did, bat their 
lordships, Hessienrs the eoolies, were not prepared to* 
come on board. B6 the ooals had to be burnt, the 
passengers to wait patiently, and the Captain to radc* 
his braina inventing iiew oaths suitaUe to theoooasioB^ 
until the colored gentlemen had been warranted sound 
in wind and limb| akid as having had a good cooked- 
meal from the d^t, before they were placed on 
board and handed over to the charge of the doctor on 
the steamer* 

But they came on board at last, some two or three* 
hundred 8trong,«-*-men, women, and children ; yellow, 
brown, and black ; and a curious sight they afforded 
us. Some of us of the sterner sezof the passeni* 
gem went aft to see them settle down on the 
after deck of the steamer ; and again aUtfle latw to 
see the menagerie fed. For they were but poor, weak, 
fraal mortals, and must have another '' cooked meal ^ 
on board the steamer under the snrveillanoe of dep6t, 
embarkation, and steamer authoritieB combined, ^to 
see that change of scene and air had not taken 
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away -iM^ ftppetiids; The huge iron canldrenfi fall 
of hbiled tide and ddl, eaoh eaalcboii takiag two fitbat 
men to lift; the frantio setambling to get firat help; 
the dodging of some of the mora knowing ones, especi* 
ally ■ growing children, who, having swallowed one 
allowance and licked their tin plates clean, adroitly 
changed their places in the line, or slipped down to 
the other end of it to "double the Oape" as sailors 
say; the combination of a superabundance of very 
clirty garme nts on some of the ** north-west " coolies, 
with the scantiness of clothing and freedom from 
restraint (not to say decency) amongst the " junglies;" 
and, above all, the pervading smell of coolie^ a sceni 
never to be forgotten by the initiated— mingled with 
the fumes of the hot food, all combined to take away 
my appetite, I must confess. Sundry attempts to 
''fill the void" with such seductive drinks as the 
steamer's butler could produce, were necessary ere the 
tone of my stomach was properly restored. The other 
gentlemen I observed were somewhat similarly afEected 
but everything works for the best in this world. It 
resulted in our shaking down into the intimacy with 
each other so conducive to a pleasant passage, while 
we were discussing the merits of various kinds of 
ooolies (and refreshing drinks,) and purifying the 
atmosphere with tobacco in different form««. 

In the course of conversation I gleaned several facta 
about coolies^ and contractors' imported versttt free 
and sirdari labour, which struck me considerably. 
One or two of my fellow passengers were old tea-plant* 
€iSBf menot sound sensoi good genwal information. 
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and \natiii*e judgment, a& •oMj planters arei of 0001*80 i 
and 1^0 I think my opinions on^tlie ooolie qnei^tion . afQ- 
well fonnded, and liot based on ^ one-sided spem^'V 
pleading ; esp^Oially as I had ample oppoFttmity d»{teih 
wards of verifying the ideas I had' formed on th^ sa\h 
ject, f^om seeing how ooolies generally were treated pi^ 
several different tea gardens, and how the different 
classes of coolies adapted themselves to their novel 
snrronndings. I did not then wander over more than 
Hi Ismail part of Assam» but I saw coolies oni a good^ 
many gardens under various sorts of planters as mana- 
gers. "Bx pede Eerculem, and >on parallel reasoning 1 
think I have a right to form an opinion on the matter, 
which, I have no doubt, will come out in the course of 
my scribbling. But I do not wish to sermonize ; so I 
will forbear my learned remarks on the Emigration 
Act as long as I can. They are sure to be learned 
ones, as I know little or nothing about the Act, and 
therefore approach it with an unbiassed mind. 

But r'evenons a nos moutona (a very ancient quotation 
-I confess, but I am aching to air my ignorance of 
French, and it comes in just there handy), we did start 
irom Ooalundo at last, only a day late. Fortunately, 
the Traveller was a traveller, and ran up stream at a 
rate that defied the current and pooh-poohed the pre- 
tensions of the water to be rushing down from away 
west of Lhassa in Thibet, as the latest geographical 
discoveries in those regions would have us believe. 

We reached Serajganj by Ai p.m. on the first day, 
a very good run indeed. Here nothing would do for 
acme of us but getting out one of the steamer's boats 
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fiad endearoiirixig to ilittiBgaidi oiirMlvefl in ih^ ejrea 
of the fiftirer portioii of the pasfte&gera by frmitio atn 
tempti to row* I waft rather sweet on myself in tiiif 
Kne, having onoe been stroke t>{ a racing gig, but that 
was in the days of '* anld laog synd." Consequently t 
snoeeeded in blistering my hands severely in mj efEorts 
to *' feather my oar with skill and dexterity," the said 
oar being as long and heavy as the oar (A a man-of^ 
war*8 lannch, and with as little ymng in it as the 
piston rod of the steamer's engine. I oau't say I en* 
joyed the boating mnoh. In addition to blisters, it was 
otherwise marred. No. 3, just behind me, had a taste 
f or shell^fish ; and after oatohing several crabs, 8n4 
digging me in the back occasionally in his efforts to 
get into stroke again, finally took a sadden and absorb- 
ing interest in the bottom of the boat, and disappeavp 
ed over his thwart (backwards) to see what it wa^p 
made of. His released oar, which he had been using 
^* short" to ease the weight of it, took No. 2 in the 
chest and sent him back into the arms of the bow-oar ; 
from which comfortable position No. 2 placidly coi|- 
templated the sky for a few moments, unheeding 
the cursory remarks of poor " bow," who was consideiv 
ably mixed up with his own oar to begin with, and 
found the fag end of another which did not belong to 
him, under his chin, raUier confusing. 

But we reached the shore at last, and relieved onr 
feelings by a stroll on terra firma, and by pelting the 
pariah dogs, who resented our intrusion by hideously 
howling and barking at us. We were finally routed 
by an old woman who came to the rescue of the dogs^ 
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and treated as to flnetit Bengali, which we fartnnately 
did not understand. Unable to bear up against her 
Tolability, we retreated to the boat again ; and were 
ignominionsly rowed on board by the latcarBf whom 
the oaptain had wisely plaoed in the boat, lest we 
should be found calmly and helplessly 

*< Floating, floating, far away." 
life on board a river steamer becomes almost as 
monotonous after a while, as life at sea ; thoagh I 
must acknowledge there is a little more yarieiy of 
incident on the river than on the ocean. First iMng 
in the morning, you are roused by the noise and bustle 
of getting under weigh. ITnless you are an unusually 
sound sleeper, the rattle of the steam-winch heaving 
up the anchor, the yells of curious and unfamiliar 
nautical Hindustani, and the scream of the steam- 
whistle warning any stragglers on shore that we are 
off, are sure to wake you so thoroughly that it is use- 
less to attempt to go to sleep again. Besides, unless 
your sex happens to be of the female persuasion, you 
ought to be sleeping out on dec^ to get the benefit of 
the cool fresh air all night ; instead of being boxed up 
in a small bunk in a cabin with your nose up against 
a bulkhead that smells of paint, while the air is heavy 
with odours of all the occupants of the cabin since the 
steamer was built, with a whiff of last week's dinners 
from the saloon ; and the mosquitoes sally forth from 
the eorners where they hide themselves during the 
day, and sing triumphal^ poeans over your prostrate 
catTcase. Sleeping on deck you have fresh aiTi no 
mosquitoes, and necessary early rising ; which lattery 
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as some one once said, is oondaoive to health. It is- 
no nse trying to '* oanlk it out," as they say at sea. 
If the noise and bustle of departiix*e do not render yon 
as thoroaghly wide awake as the proverbial weasel, 
the rash of the fresh breeze along the decks as the 
ressel steams up stream, the constant passing 
to and fro of lasoars and servants, and the noise of the 
coolies waking np to prepare themselves for some more 
« cooked meals," preclnde all thoughts of prolonged 
snooiing. The necessity also lays upon you of getting 
up out of that, jmd being clothed and in your right 
mind, before any of the lady passengers turn out. 
There are horrible stories afloat of enthusiastic ladies 
who loved early rising and the cool morning breezes 
making unexpected appearances on the upper fore, 
deck by six o'clock, faultlessly arrayed in^ charming 
morning costume ; and the consequent frantic skedad- 
die of the lazy members of the male sex who were^ 
still recumbent ; visions of paijamas of various patterns 
shooting madly into cabins or down the steps to the 
lower deck; and other dreadful incidents fraught with 
warning to the sluggard. Then there is the struggle 
for first bath. There is generally only one bath-room 
on board, and the early bird gets the bath (hot the 
worm,) in the case. Finally, arrayed for the day in 
the garments of respectability, you re-appear on the^ 
upper fore-deck; and until breakfast time,— nine 
o'clook,«^troll up and down; read a book; make 
jtourself agreeable to the ladiei^ who are now appear- 
ing one after the other ; or hang over the rail to* watch 
^e water glide paist, and listen to the monotonous but 
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not nnmnsical cadence of the leaddtnan'd ^^sdridahdmr^ 
which is nsaally chanted, mndioally speaking, on the 
fifth, rising at the " ^'" (or whatever other nnmeral 
may come in) to the sixth, and the " hdm'' sinking 
ftoni fifth to third of the ordinary major 6cale. ' 

Breakfast over, there are four mortal long hours t(> 
be got over before the next incident of the day, tiffin. 
How one eats on board ! The river air, and the fact of 
eating being almost the only occupation, must, I sup* 
pose, account for the enormous Consumption of food 
which goes on. No wonder the captains charge four 
rupees a day for sometimes rather inferior food ; the 
quality may not be first class, but only look at the 
quantity which is devoured. GofEee and biscuits in the 
early morning ; breakfast at nine ; tiffin, a sub- 
stantial meal of half a dozen side dishes and curry, 
&o.y at one ; dinner at seven to eight, after the steamer 
has anchored for the night ; with tea or coffee and 
biscuits at four o'clock, lest exhausted nature should 
faiL Considering that one has no exercise except 
lounging up and doWn the decks, it is astonishing 
where the appetite comes from. 

A favourite, though perhaps somewhat cruel, pas- 
time, is to get out the various " shooting irons" possessed 
by the passengers ; compare and discuss their merits ; 
and try them on the hawks which hover about the 
vesBidl or perch on the masts of the flats ; or on the 
alligators which lie sunning themselves on the sand- 
banks. Years ago, I heard a weird story of the 
passengers on the river steamers up the Gunges on the 
Allahabad line, — a line now long abandoned since the 
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ndlway oame into oompetition wiih it.* Dnring the 
mntinyi when troops were being sent ap*coantry by 
steamer, the young officers nsed to amuse themselves 
-testing their rifles and guns as we did, but not on hawks 
and alligators* ** Niggers '* were considered fair game» 
when the blood was boiling in the veins of every white 
man at the stories of mutineer atrocities; and the 
gowdlas (cowherds) and goatherds grazing their flocks 
and herds along the banks of holy mother Ounga, and 
who often appeared on the edge of the river to gaze at 
the dghun hot passing, made splendid targets. I uttwly 
refuse to believe a word of this, and merely give the 
story as told to me solemnly and soberly by an old 
river steamer Captain (long since dead) as a specimen 
of the way a monotonous life and the necessity of amus- 
ing the passengers with new and startling "^yams," 
acts on a lively imagination. 

Of course, we commenced wasting ammunition be- 
fore we had been more than a couple of days m route. 
Many and various werQ the weapons brought out, but 
the chief execution was done by a double-barrelled 
breech-loading gun on the hawks. The alligators got 
off rather cheaply. They were generally at long range, 
so it was difficult to hit them at all ; while, if they were 
hit, they are such a ooslj lot that it did not seem to 
trouble them much. Occasionally we could hear the 
crack of a bullet on them ; but they would merely turn 
their heads enquiringly towards the place as if mentally 
saying " I wonder who's that knocking ;" smile an ex- 
tensive smile at the futility of attempting to get in there, 
* Lately reopened again. 
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(what a very wide aud extensive smile an alligator has, 
by the way) ; and gently slide ofE the bank into the water 
with a derisive wag of the tail which was aggravating 
in the extreme. The skipper said he had sometimes 
seen them wink at the disappointed sportsmen ; but 
skippers of river steamers are as a rule a carious class, 
and often say more than their prayers. 

There was a little Winchester repeating rifle on board ; 
a '* Yankee notion," which was supposed to carry fifteen 
cartridges at once, and fire them ofE at intervals of 
about two seconds. The bore of the weapon, however, 
was so small, and the bullet so resembled a blue pill, 
that I could not but think it would take several of 
these pills to make a dose for an adult ; and can almost 
credit what I heard on the subject of these rifle? 
— another yam of the skipper's. In one of those 
occasional differences of opinion in those vague 
localities '*down South" or *' out West," in which the 
usual arguments employed are bowie knives or mani- 
fold-shooters, one gentleman explained his ideas on 
the subject in question with a Colt's revolver, while 
the other gentleman replied with a Winchester repeater 
which he had by him at the time. The arguments 
went home on both sides, the former gentleman receiv* 
ing all fifteen of the latter's reasons in his stomach ; 
while hia six propositions, dispersed all over his anta* 
gonist's person, had the effect of causing the latter to 
hunt up an undertaker and order his own funeral. 
But the fifteen blue pills, though a large dose, did not 
produce fatal effects, although they gave great inconve- 
nience. According to the skipper, he met the gentleman 
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;& few days alter, and was thus addressed :-t^ Oness they 
iare an awful nuisance, them Winchester pills. They 
gey me a cramp in the stummick the day I took 'em, 
most like a circular saw going round in my inside ; but 
that ain't the worst. Say, stranger, jesV you listen 
here !" and he shook himself, causing an audible rattle, 
" Hear that ?*' he queried. ** Oh yes," said the skip- 
per* " Wall now ! I allow that's enough to make a 
man call his grandmother a skeesicks. Them pills 
keeps on a rattlin' in my innards when I'm walkin,' 
an' . every fellow that passes hears 'em an' looks round, 
thinkin' Vve kinder swallered my teeth, or got authin' 
loose in my works inside !" 

The Captain beamed smilingly at us all round after 
telling us the yam, and then said he thought he'd go 
und have a drink. We heard him get after the 
serang a few minutes afterwards, so we knew he was 
Ibll right, and it relieyed our feelings. We had been 
afraid that he would never be able to fill the void 
satisfactorily after such a '^ corker" as the last» But 
he came up on deck again shortly, took a good look 
ahead for landmarks and bad water, and, finding all 
clear, bore down on a little group near the rail with a 
merry twinkle in his eye, evidently cha]:ged with 
another story. This presently was fired off with effect, 
to judge from the laughter, and the quiet dig in the 
ribs to which he treated Brown, who was next to him. 

Another source of amusement open to us was watch- 
ing the cooliec* Feeding time in the menagerie was 
generally well attended, speculation going on mean- 
while amongst the planters on board, as to whom such 
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« batoli of ooolies were for, whether 86 and^ ao' w^ 
going ia for sardori oooUed now, or was still importinig 
from the depdt, and so on. Comments on the jdt or 
species were shrewd ; this one was pointed oat as a 
specimen of a man likel j to do any amonnt of donble 
haeris^ and to thrive and grow rich through his trip to 
the tea districts ; another was marked as a half and half 
sort of being, likely to get through his work if well 
managed and /* judgmatioally" treated ; while a thud 
was set down ah initto ap a skulking loafer '^vdio would 
never do an honest day's work, spend most of his time 
in hospital, and finally die or abscond— a good riddance 
in either case. 

The dass most admired was, I found, the '* jung^ 
lies ; ** men from the Central Provinces, from Chota 
Nagpere,— Kols, Dangars, and such like. Those from 
isome parts of Bengal, Coooh Behar, and thereabouts, 
were, looked on with some favour ; but What were 
termed '* Nor-westers," were universally scouted. These 
are not men really from the North- West, or at least not 
from the upper part of those provinces, but mostly 
luchM and badmdikis of all sorts from Patna and Dina^ 
pore way. 

But here is Dhubri, the first station in Assam, in 
Bight. 

(Geography is a weak point of mine, but I think lam; 
safe in saying that Dhubri is the westernmost station im 
Assam, on the Brahmaputra. At least, I am sure it wafij 
the first station in Assam ihe steamer Traveller touched 
at during the tap that I was on board of her. And here 
oommenced the first of those lihockd of aurprisei 
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whiob, ooonrriiig one alter another in rapid snooes* 
aion thronghont my sojonm in Assam, have, I fear, tend- 
ed to weaken my powers of judgment, if not my intellect. 
This melancholy fact I must plead as an excuse for 
relating so many of the skipper's yams, and not being 
able to sift truth from falsehood in those maryellous 
compounds. Many years ago there used to be a place 
called Bagwah, which one touched at before reaching 
Dhubri ; but Bagwah now is no more. Probably, in 
the eccentricities of the river, it has been swallowed 
upi and now ''calmly sleeps beneath the waye;'' 
anyhow, it was not at home when we called. Nearing 
Dhubri, calling up reminiscences of it from the days 
before I grew through the hair on the top of my head, 
I formed wild projects of borrowing that dangerous 
weapon the Winchester repeater, and taking a turn in 
the adjacent jungle with a few coolies to bring home 
all the tigers and rhinoceri I shot. But when the 
steamer reached the place, I went to the captain. I 
said '' This is a fraud ! I shipped to go to Assam ;— the 
land of jungle and elephants, the home of the tea plant-^ 
er and his tobacco«pipe ; where long boots and brandy 
are the only evidences of civilization. I did not want 
to come to a place where there is a Kaeheri^ a Post 
Office, a Telegraph Office, and a submarine cable 
across the river for the steamer's anchor to get foul of ; 
where there arc bungalows with glass windows and 
flaming red curtains ; good roads, with absolutely a 
pony phsBton driving on them ; and where the people 
are actually just coming out of church." 
t The captain took no notice of me, but called out 
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"ilrna ! *' coupled with a remark about Chittagong pigs ; 
whiob, as it was made in Hindustani, I considered 
could not be intended for me, but for the lasoars who 
wouldn't arria, whatever that may be. I tried him 
again. '^ Captain, what place is this ? Surely not Dhu- 
bri ! evidently not Assam ! " He looked round, and said, 
*^ Old man ! you're not well. Go ashore, and see the 
clergyman." This finished me. I retired to the upper 
deck and sought spirituous consolation rather tqan 
spiritual ; but the craving for the Assam of my youth 
was strong upon me, and I could not fill the void. I 
remembered the days of old, when land hastily clear- 
ed, and a lot of seed shoved in anyhow, was called a 
garden ; when a few of these gardens were thrown into 
the market with a flaming prospectus, and a company 
formed to work the gold mine. Then " soldier, sailor, 
tinker, tailor, apothecary, ploughboy, gentleman, thief" 
as the child's patter has it, all rushed into tea in one 
heterogenous mass. Dividends were paid out of capital 
to keep the shares up in the market till the ori- 
ginators of these fine schemes could sell out quietly ; 
the hastily cleared gardens relapsed into jungle, or 
the untrained planters made nothing but red leaf. 
Finally the inevitable collapse came, and shoals of 
planters were thrown out of emplc^ ; many of them 
dependent on the kindness and charity of the steamer 
captains f 6r a free passage back to civilization and 
Calcutta again. And, thinking over these thingsi I 
gradually became reconcile to the Assam of the pres- 
ent; with its good roads (here and there) and its dog- 
carts; its plasters who actually wear collars and' 
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coats ; who taste and even drink their own teas, and 
who make a hottle of hrandj last more than a day or 
two. So, after another soda and something, I filled 
the void at last, and felt quite prepared for the advent 
of the padre, who presently came on board. 

In the cool of the evening 3everal of ns went ashore 
for a stroll, and 1 was farther alarmed by the sight of 
several ladies. Being naturally a bashfnl man, the 
shock was the more severe, as it was unexpected ; so I 
hurriedly climbed up a little hill which was handy, 
and sat myself down on a small masonry platform on 
its summit to straighten out my ideas a little and get 
a bird's-eye view of Dhubri. I was puzzled at first to 
vmake out what I was sitting on ; but came to the con- 
clusion at length that it was the platform of a trigono- 
metrical station ; and so I found it was, on enquiry ; 
one of those points on which surveyors put up a theo* 
dolite, and measure all kinds of extraordinary angles 
and sides by some mysterious process of their own. 

From the hill I got a good view of the station ; 
from the microscopic church on the left, built just on 
the bank of the river and apparently propped up by a 
rough scaffolding of bamboo to keep it from tumbling 
down on to the sands below, to the dik bungalow, and 
another house or two on the right, with a badk-ground of 
trees and jungle. There were two ov three groups of 
people strolling about hotva hhdna '* (eating the air) '> 
apiongst whom were several members of the tsar sex ; 
one isolated couple looking decidedly like an agy^vated 
case of " spoons* ' My thoughts naturally went baok 
4o my first visit to Dhubri years ago* I used to be 
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trouble^ with ** spoons "then, but have recovered. The 
<x)ntrast was great. Then there was nothing but a 
couple of grass huts on the river's bank, in a small 
«pace just cleared of jungle ; and on landing one's 
walks were rather confined and likely to prove 
exciting if prolonged into th^ jungle. I landed with 
a fellow passenger for whom mj youthful mind had 
•conceived a violent admiration, on account of the sto- 
ries of various lands and adventures on the bounds of 
civilization in all directions which he could relate. He 
was an old gold digger, I think ; attracted, like many 
others, to Assam, by the wonderful speculations in 
tea then going on ; a huge, bluff, bushranger-looking 
sort of customeri with a red beard and a tender heart. 
We had not walked far along the path when a nasty 
looking black snake glided across it close to our feet. 
I jumped aside calling ". snakci" and he instanta- 
neously put down his huge foot, cased in a long 
boot, on the reptile; which, strange to say, did 
not strike, but as he lifted his " beetle crusher" again, 
wriggled off into the grass. I shall never forgot the 
pathetic expression of his face as he turned and said, 
*• Poor little thing ! I hurt its taU ! " 

We took a lot more coolies on board at Dhubri, 
making nearly 600 souls on both steamer and fiat in 
all; and after the usual delay to enable our new 
passengers to come on board comfortably after thpir 
^' cooked meal," we steaoned off for Goalpara. 

Goalpara is supposed to be the ohief towi^of 
Lower Assam, but it seems to have an unenviable 
reputation for nnhealthiness, most of the officials who 
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fihonld reside there permanently, preferring to spend 
all the time they can at Dhnbri. 

I oonld see no particular reason for the nnhealthi- 
ness of Ooalpara. The European houses are chiefly 
built on the slopes of a fine hill, which rises to a 
height of about 300 or 400 feet above the river I 
should think ; with a large flat top, which makes a 
capital lawn tennis ground, big enough indeed for a 
cricket match. There must be some reason, how- 
ever, for the bad name the place has got ; probably 
some swamps lying back from the river. The 
notoriously insanitary r^utation of the place was 
made the occasion of one of those '' sells ** for which 
river steamer captains are celebrated, and which they 
laboriously work up to and lead unsuspecting passen- 
gers into. On one occasion a high official of Gk>vem- 
ment was travelling up to Assam, intent on collecting 
statistics of all sorts, probably for incorporation into 
a gazetteer. He was given that way, and his appetite 
for facts was voracious. The skipper, of course, 
spotted him as a victim, and taking his opportunity 
when approaching Ooalpara, remarked to the collector 
of statistics. 

" Awful unhealthy place Gk)alpaTa,*-dreadf ul !'^ 

*• Yes, so I have heard,'* answered the official. " Do 
you— ^h— can you give me any idea of the cause ?" 

" No ; but I can give you an idea of the death-rate.'* 

** Ah ! " and out came a note-book. 

'* Well, all I know is that in one night half the Eu- 
ropean population was swept away by an epidemic, to 
say nothing of the natives," said the captain. 
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^Gkx)d graeions! this is terriblo— are yon sure? 
Why this was never brought to the notice of Govern^ 
ment, I can't imagine. The station onght to be aban* 
doned. Malf the Earopean population ! I must note 
this and report it. Are you certain of this ?" 

«< Oh yes, you can mention my name as the autho- 
rity ; " and he turned away, paused a while and then 
added: 

*'You see, there were only two fellows living 
there last year, and one night one of them got cholera, 
and died." 

The disgusted statistician closed his note-book 
with a snap and turned away ; while the skipper went 
to stir up the man at the wheel, chuckling over how 
he had " fetched the old man," as he phrased it. 

But the biter gets bit occasionally : even steamer 
captains can be taken in sometimes as the following 
will evince. Another special weakness of many river 
steamer men is bringing up things for sale ; or, fail- 
ing to sell them— they deal in more than one sort of 
sell, it will be seen — ^tiiey get up a raffle. All sorts 
of things are brought up thus; guns, rifles, fishing 
rods, and patent gimcracks of all kinds. The captain 
in question just now, a noted joker too, the very Na* 
XX>leon of ^* sellers"— had a ipiice little trap of some 
kind on board; dog-cart, bamboo-cart, or something 
of the sort, which he was anxious to dispose ot At 
one of the mukhs or landing places— a planter whom he 
knew well came on board ; heard of the merits of the 
wonderful cart; said he wanted a light little convey- 
ance badly ; and down the pair went to the lower deck 
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to view the article. The captain expatiated on the 
beauties of the vehicle ; the planter examined it criti- 
cally from all points of view, and chimed in seconds 
in the dnet in its praises. The '' old man" made sure* 
he had sold that cart. " There's only one thing against 
it," said the planter at last, " or I'd hny it right off, 
I've only one horse, a little bit of a thing too ; and I 
don't think it conld drag that cart." 

'* Of course it coold," cries the captain, eager to 
close the bargain, ^ the cart is as light as a feather !"^ 

" My inmost sonl is aching for that trap, captain," 
replied the planter, " but I'm sure my horse can't 
drag it ; it's too heavy." 

"Heavy be somethinged," said the skipper, waxing 
irate ; " it's the lightest trap in creation ! Any horse 
will drag it." 

** Mine won't, I fear ; it has other work already, 
mind." 

" Don't care a pin ! Come now ; bet you a " chick '^ 
(Bs. 4) your horse can drag it, and we'll put it ashore 
now, and try it if you like," said tiie captain, now 
ihoroughtly fetched at the imputations on the weight 
of his cart. 

"I'll take your bet," said the imperturbable planter, 
" and you needn't trouble to get your cart ashore." 
He added after a while, " My horse is a clothes horse ; 
I don't think it could drag that thing very far! " 

The skipper had a severe attack of " cussin" for a 
while ; but presently he " owned up" and ordered drinks 
round, felling bis friend that he would have to get up 
rather early next time^to catdi him so sound asleep. 
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We reached Ganbati at last, anclioring at the apper 
ghdt above the pictnresqne looking Peacock Island, 
with its temple peepitig out from the dense foliage 
rising almost from the water's edge ; and jast below a 
small tea plantation, the first I had seen for many 
years. I immediately went ashore and wept over the 
nearest tea bash, of course ; and was immensely re- 
lieved to find that my tears had washed off the " red 
spider" it 'was suffering from. I then had a walk 
round and returned on board, hot but happy (it was 
early in the afternoon), and watched the beauty and 
fashion of Gauhati displaying themselves on the Mall 
or esplanade, all the rest of the afternoon. Gauhati is 
the capital <>f Assam. I make no extra charge for 
geographical facts ; even the above will be news to 
some. There is a regiment quartered here, of course 
in the unhealthiest site in the place, but soldiers should 
be hardy.* 

And here my voyage must end ; if I mention the parti- 
cular Mukh I landed at I shall be accused of making 
personal remarks. 

• • * # * 

A high bank topped with tall grass, through which 
a couple of desolate looking huts were peeping; a 
small, decked, iron boat moored under the bank ; a 
couple of miserable skeletons of carts, | with iron wheels 
and a generial air of dyspepsia on them ; a solitary 
himulUf or cotton tree, with a damp, dejected looking 
crow on it, croaking out a dismal welcome, and a 
driule of fite rain. This was the cheerful prospect 
which lay before me the morning I landed on the 

* The regiment has long dace been remoyed. 
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banks of tlie Brahmapatra to make my way inland 
io my destination. The good steamer Traveller bad 
travelled to some purpose, and was a conple of daya 
ikbead of her time ; so there was neither elephant nor 
pony to meet me, as I had anticipated — ^not even a 
cow or a bnfEalo to ride ; and I knew I bad about 
twenty odd miles to travel. But there was no help 
for it ; so, bundling my belongings on shore and telling 
my servant to sit on as much as he could of them to 
keep them dry, I bade my fellow passengers and the 
cheerful skipper farewell, and climbed up the bank 
to the huts to prospect the capabilities of the 
place. I must confess I felt somewhat like Robinson 
•Crusoe, or Paddy on a " dissolute island," — for a 
while ; but the rain cleared ofE, the prospect and the 
•sky brightened, and naturally so did I after a time. I 
found a godown mohurrir (clerk) and one or two Bengali 
coolies about the huts, besides some Assamese, or 
Miris perhaps. After a curious polyglot conversation 
in which the mangled remains of my Assamese (consi- 
derably rusty after 12 years' disuse) jarred and jangled 
with the mohunrir*8 attempts at Hindustani, and the 
curious gibberish of the Bengalis, a man turned 
up who addressed me in fluent up-country Urdu — 
apparently an old sepoy or policemen — and I felt re- 
lieved and happy once more. I was inclined to fall on 
his neck and weep, but he looked hardly clean enough 
for the purpose. However, with him as interpreter, 
I succeeded in procuring the use of one of the dyspep* 
tic looking carts and getting a couple of bullocks 
hunted up from the jungle. Having been told that 
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there was a dAk bungalow (mirahle dicH \) only Ik 
conple of mi'es off, I started for it, leaving my baggage 
to follow ; but rather donbtfnl as to the fact of the d&k 
bnngalow's existence save in the fertile imagination of 
my Hindustani friend, as such a thing would have 
been a lums naturm in the good oU days of Assam. 
It was there all right, however ; a flow rambling affair 
with ehra (reed) walls, thatched roof, and remarkably 
erooked posts, but not at all uncomfortable on the 
whole. And, better still, an elephant was there await- 
ing th6 dteamer's arrival, and a note for me from the 
gentleman I was going to visit, with elaborate direc* 
tions, as to my road, and the cheerful intelligence that 
a pony was coming also. The elephant had only just 
arrived, the steamer not being expected so soon ; so I 
concluded to stay where I was for the day, and start 
early next morning. There was a cook| the inevitable 
fowl and something to drink, besides a few tattered 
books on a side-table ; so I settled down. And when 
tired of trying to find missing pages in the books to 
get on with some story whose commencement had in* 
terested me, and of reading the curious remarks in the 
dftk bungalow book made by passing travellers, I fell 
back on trying to rub up my Assamese on the cook, 
and so spent my first day on Assam ground. 

Next morning I started on the elephant, but the 
road being good, took to walking after a while ; and 
after a few miles met the pony coming to meet meb 
The promised change in the method of progession was 
agreeable, but as I stooped to put on my spurs, the syc§ 
remarked I had better not encumber myself with 
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tliem ; and so I fonnd on mounting. The pony jnst lei 
me throw a leg over him, when he was off like an arrow 
and had covered half a mile before I was settled in my 
seat. Knowing Assam roads of old (as I thought), I 
tried bard to pull him in, but as he had a mouth of 
iron, and only a liglt snaffle bit, it was about as much 
use as bolting a door with a boiled carrot. I saw a 
bridge ahead and took another vigorous pull ; but it 
was no good, so I just *' let her rip," inwardly expect- 
ing a collapse. The pony shot over the bamboo mat- 
ting which covered the bridge '* like greased lightning 
through a gooseberry bush," and I breathed freely 
again. 

An Assam bridge is a curious structure. Somtimes 
it is conspicuous by its absence, and then you dive down 
into 9kjan or ravine, splasb through the mud and water 
at the bottom, (or stick in a quicksand perhaps) and 
climb up the steep bank on the other side. Sometimes 
it is covered with loose planks laid crosswise, which 
wobble under your pony's feet, and an occasional long 
nail sticks up to trip or lame him ; sometimes it is 
covered with matting made from thick split bamboos; 
sometimes il is just a lot of bamboos laid longitudinally 
over which there ought to be earth, but there isn't ; 
and sometimes it is like the Irishman's coat, just a lot 
of holes stuck together. I have crossed all kinds of 
bridges in my travels, from the magnificent railway 
bridges on the East Indian and the South Indian Bail» 
ways, to the primitive rope jula of the Himalayas. But 
riding a pony which wont be held steady, haphazard 
over any kind of Assamese bridge that may occur in 20 
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miles of road, was a novel experience, and decidedlj 
exciting. Driving over them, as I did on the second 
part of my journey, was even more lively. There are' 
never any side rails ; the bridge is often just a few inch- 
es wider then the cart, and the loose planks get tip 
and buck under the wheels in a most exhilarating^ 
fashion. But I reached my destination all safe and sound 
at last. Planters everywhere are proverbially hospi- 
table ; the Assam planter is no exception to the rule ; 
and there is no need to describe my reception, and how 
comfortable and thoroughly at home I was made at 
once; cola va sans dire. But I must describe two 
Assam bungalows at least, as they may be novelties 
to many readers ; so I will select two which, allowing 
for the individual tastes and idiosyncrasies of the occu- 
pants, are fairly typical of the rest. The first style I 
may call the sternly practical order of architecture, 
the pure and unadulterated genuine Assam bungalow. 
The second is an innovation in many ways ; the result 
as to exterior design, of improved ideas on the subject 
of health, convenience, and comfort, and as to interior 
arrangement and decoration, of the magic presence of 
the fair sex ; for the Assam planter is a very much 
more married man than he used to be. 

The first style of edifice is simple and unimposing ; 
as to plan, it comprises a central room or hall with 
two other rooms, one on each side, opening out from 
it ; a verandah running the length of the three rooms 
in front, and a similar verandah at the back, the two 
ends of which, however, are generelly enclosed as bath- 
rooxBA or godowns* The central room has usually four 
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huge posts, oae at each <HH*ner — ^the main sapports of 
the whole baUding— on which are laid the cross-beams 
supporting the king^posts for the ridge; there are 
four doors one in the centre of each wall, leading into 
the front and back verandahs and side-rooms re- 
spectively. There may be a couple of windows also, 
one on each side of the front door. The wails are 
simply doable rows of ehra (reed), and are made by 
tying light bamboo slats, or Ic&mia^ horizontally from 
post to post, about a foot or two apart, yertically lay- 
ing the reeds perpendicularly one on each side of the 
Tcdmii (so that they enclose and hide them) and tying 
them on with long strips of caoe, the correct thing 
being a kind of cross-tying which a lady would call 
a '* herring-bone stitch." The openings and frame- 
work for doors and windows are made by leaving a 
hole in the reeds, of the size and shape needed, the 
edges being bound by a bamboo split so as to give a 
semi-circular section, which is tied on with the ever 
ready cane. The windows are '^glazed" with a mesh 
of finely split bamboo ; the door and window-shutters 
are mats, stiffened by bamboo hoAms and bound round 
by split bamboos ; and either swing from primitive 
bamboo and cane hinges on their apper edges, having 
to be propped up by a bamboo when open, or slide 
on a bamboo above, to one side of the opening, and 
again over it, when you wish to shut the door. The 
floor, a mud-pile raised a foot or so above the level 
of the ground, is covered with coarse matting of split 
bamboo; and the ceiling — well, there isn't any, 
generally. 
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And there is your bungalow complete. Nothing but 
ft few posts, bamboos, cane, and grass ; not a nail or a 
particle of iron, not a piece of string eyen, in the whole 
concern. Give an Assamese some posts and plenty of 
bamboos, grass, ehra^ and haint (cane,) with an adze, a 
morticing chisel, and a dcM (the heavy knife they use) 
and if he is worth anything he will tnm oat a complete 
bungalow with no other materials or tools. 

The other bungalow, which I may style the com- 
posite order of Assam architecture, is a far more 
pretentious building. The framework of posts, beams, 
etc., is much the same, and the walls and roof, reed, 
bamboo, and grass, as before, but the plan is much 
more elaborate. First of all, the rooms are all raised 
on a chang — a machan as the Nor-Westers call it— to a 
height varying from 3 to 7 or 8 feet. This is done by 
planting short posts of the height required at regular 
intervals amongst the loftier ones which bear the 
frame work of the roof, laying beams across them, and 
planking them over ; thus there is a smooth, wooden, 
raised floor through which the real posts of the 
building pass. The lower or ground floor as it may be 
termed, is generally left open ; but sometimes a part 
is enclosed to serve as office, godown, store-room for 
factory-tools, garden implements, etc., and also to stow 
away your dog-cart and other odds and ends, under 
the first floor. The planked floor above is reached by 
wooden steps, more or less grand according to 
<drcumstanoes. 

But, although the walls are generally reed, as in the 
other bungalow, there is a great difference in tb . general 
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appearance of things. First there will be a dining- 
room and a drawing-room, perhaps a small sitting-rooia 
or office besides ; two or three bed-rooms, with dress- 
ing-rooms, and a fine open verandah as well. The 
walls are plastered with mud, and whitewashed over, 
(though occasional earthquakes crack the plastering 
considerably !) the smooth plank floor is covered with 
a nice Calcutta mat ; the door and window frames are 
of neatly squared woodwork, and the doors and 
windows panelled and glazed ; a white ceiling cloth 
stretched tightly overhead, purdahs to the bed-room 
doors, curtains, a carpet, a few pictures, and very 
probably a piano in the drawing-room ; in short every- 
thing utterly unlike what an old stager like myself, 
revisiting former haunts, would expect. The first time 
I entered a bungalow of this class I nearly fainted! 
The shock was too much for my feelings, already 
agitated by the sight of steam engines in the tea-house 
and all kinds of mysterious rolling-machines. I re- 
covered, however, on the prompt administration of an 
iced B. and S. (another innovation, ice machines !) and 
soon felt well enough to enquire into the changes in 

the mode of manufacture. 

* # * * * 

The origin of tea in India is, and I suppose ever 
will be, a disputed point. Some authorities assert 
that it was originally introduced from China, others 
that it is truly indigenous in India ; and indeed some 
go so far as to allege that it is an exotic in China^ 
introduced there from India. I must confess that 
from all I have read on the subject, I rather incline to 
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the latter opinion myself, astounding as tlie idea may 
be to those who have always been accustomed to look 
upon China as the native home of tea, and the Indian 
article as an interloper in the market. The balance 
of proof in such arguments as I have come across is 
decidedly on the side of India as the original home of 
tea ; perhaps, however, more cogent reasons may have 
been advanced in favour of China which I have not 
fieen. For the amusement of those interested in the 
subject, I will briefly sum up the pros and cons on the 
subject from the China point of view. 

To begin with, the botanical name, Thea cMnensis 
evidently points to China as the native home of Thea^ 
tea. It is known to have been cultivated in China ever 
since anything at all has been known about China. 
The members of a scientific committee deputed by 
Government to visit Assam in 1836, shortly after the 
discovery of so-called indigenous tea there, to enquire 
into the fact, gave their deliberate opinion that 
** it was probably artificially introduced from China," 
Mr. Samuel Baildon, whose little brochure " Tea in 
Assam," I have seen, ingeniously settles the question 
on the ground that the general Indian name for 
tea, cha is almost identical with the Chinese name for it, 
tcha; therefore tea must have come from China, q. e. d. 

But the other side of the case has yet to be heard. 
The botanical name cannot be held as conclusive evi« 
dence* When that name was given, tea was only 
known as coming from China, and had not been heard 
of in India. But tea has never been seen or heard of in 
a wild state in China. That it has been cultivated and 
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mf^naf aotared there from time immemorial must be 
allowed. On the other hand, it is known to grow wild 
in Assam, Gachar, Sjlhet, and, for aaght I know, in 
other parts of India. The scientific committee deput- 
ed to enquire into the facts connected with indigenous 
tea in Assam, although they gave their opinion that it 
must have been introduced from China, had very little 
reason to advance in support of their assertion, merely 
conjecturing that some tea seed must have been dropped 
somewhere from some caravan from China, and finding 
the soil and climate congenial, it grew and flourished. 
The very fact of tea being found wild in India, and 
merely in a cultivated state in China, is a strong argu- 
ment in favour of India as its home. Again, a Chinese 
legend assigns the introduction of tea into China to an 
Indian devotee, somewhere away back in the misty 
ages of mythological tradition. Mr. Baildon acknow- 
ledges that it is asserted that tea was grown and used 
in Assam long before China tea ever found its way there, 
yet he considers the fact of its being called cha a suffi- 
cient proof that it must have been introduced from 
China, notwithstanding this tradition, and the fact 
that it is found growing wild in the jungles in many 
places. I cannot make out where Mr. Baildon gets 
his Chinese word tcha. The Chinese language varies 
so from province to province, that men from Shanghai, 
coming round to Hong-Kong for the first time, fail to 
understand, or make themselves understood by, the 
people there ; hence a generic name for tea common to 
the whole of China is improbable. In Chinese Thibet 
alone I am aware of eight different names for tea, each 
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lor a different variety imported from a different pro*^ 
Tinoe, and none in the remotest Way resembling tcha. 
Here they are : Dothang, Bikong^ Ocddan chioha^ Koar 
ehioha^ Sirsio chioha^ (the ohioba may perhaps he held to 
resemble cha slightly,) Chung jwig, jangja^ and jangja-^ 
pari. After all those " jaw breakers/* I don't think Mr. 
Baildon*8 argument will hold water. Any one who ha» 
read an article on the tea plant by James H. Rainey in 
the Anan (to which I am indebted for a good deal of 
the foregoing) will snrely have little doubt that India 
is the true home of tea. 

Since the discovery of tea in a wild state in Assam 
in 1823 by Major B. Brace, it has been found in Gachar, 
in Tipperah, in Sylhet, and has been planted and 
snccessf ally cultivated in various parts of the Himalayas, 
from Darjeeling on the east to E^angra on the west. 
From these hills on the north to the Nilgherris — and 
even to Ceylon in the south— tea has spread itself, and 
is flourishing over almost the whole of India. Even if 
not a nafcive of the country, it must be allowed to be a 
thriving and thoroughly naturalized colonist. 

GK)vemment, as an abstract idea, gets abused a good* 
deal for standing in the way of private enterprise in 
India, and perhaps the abuse is deserved to some extent ; 
yet on the other hand • Oovemment has certainly ini« 
tiated most of the great undertakings of the day. It is 
^r beyond the province of the present papers to discuss 
how far Government really does interfere with and 
partly paralyse private enterprise; at a superficial 
glance there is undoubtedly a strong case against it. 
In no other country in the world can we find railways, 
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canals, roads, and surveys made and carried on entirely 
by Oovemment, by means of huge departments with 
enormously highly paid executive and supervising 
officials, and crowds of subordinates, from Assistants 
of all sorts down to the ubiquitons Bengali Baboo. 
This kind of tbing is done elsewhere, under the orders 
of Government, perhaps, but by private enterprise, 
in the shape of large engineering firms, or reliable 
contractors* But private enterprise in India is a 
delicate plant somehow. The enervating influence 
of the climate seems to sap its energies at first, and 
it requires a good deal of coaxing and nursing 
to attain a sturdy self-reliant growth. Capital 
does not readily come forward for any project, no 
matter if the best financial or other authorities 
pronounce it a safe and paying speculation, without 
a Government guarantee of five per cent., or something 
of that kind. And so it must be acknowledged, growl 
as we may, that a great deal is due to our paternal 
Oovemment for the initial experiments or preliminary 
guarantees which it so readily has undertaken or 
ofEered, in starting any new industry or enterprise. 
Tea, coffee, cinchona, and many other industries, are 
all indebted to its fostering care, putting aside the 
railway and irrigation questions. 

The first tea gardens in Assam, of course, were 
Government ones ; and as soon as it was found that 
tea would certainly pay, private enterprise nobly 
•stepped forward and accepted the risk ; not before. 
The first company was, 1 think, the one which is still 
about the best and most flourishing up to date, the 
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Assam Company ; many others soon followed ; share 
epecnlations naturally supervened ; bubble companies, 
or at least companies on unsound bases, were got up ; 
dividends were paid out of capital. Heavy Calcutta 
expenses, swell offices, gorgeous boards of directors, 
meeting as often as possible and drawing a gold mobur 
each director per meeting, and many other little trifles 
of a similarly economical and business-like character, 
soon combined to bring round the inevitable smash ; 
and tea, which had soared to the skies and attracted 
men of all nations, tribes, and kindreds, (yours truly, 
inter alia) fell again, and great was the fall thereof. 

But I did not propose writing a homily on vaulting 
ambition (or speculation) overleaping itself and going 
"ker-slap" on the other side, so I had better go on 
where I left off, after this long-winded digression. 

The first thing that attracted my attention in the 
tea-house I first visited, was a lot of tea drying off on 
zinc sheets out in tbe sun. This was a novelty to me, 
but as it is not a very general practice, I shall merely 
note that it has its backers and its detractors, like 
almost every other process of manufacture. One 
drawback is, that you are not always sure of the sun. 
It rains sometimes in Assam. Some hold that the free 
exposure to the atmosphere weakens the tea ; their 
opponents retort that the sun turns out better looking 
tea than the charcoal-fires ; the little " flowery Pekoe" 
tips looking like bits of white floss-silk, while in char- 
coal fired tea they are generally somewhat yellow or 
orange. Again, the zinc sheets are supposed by some 
to give a metallic flavour to the tea; this may be 
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obviated by a sheet of tea-oloth oyer the metal, which, 
however, causes considerable loss of solar radiation 
and drying power. In my poor opinion, if I may 
presume to give one, I should prefer a charcoal firing 
or a Sirocco. 

But I may as well roughly sketch, for the benefit 
of such of my readers as are not planters, the old sys* 
tern of manufacture, craving pardon for any slips of 
memory from such as are old planters. Twelve years' 
pilgrimage in India, from the Deccan to the Himalayas, 
had made my reminiscences of tea very vague till I 
revisited the half -forgotten scenes again ; and I fear I 
am a better judge of whiskey than of tea nowadays. 

I may premise that tea is made of the leaves of the 
tea-bush, in India at least ; elsewhei'e, rumour hath it 
tea is often made of sloe and various other leaves, so 
the piece of information above given is not so utter- 
ly gratuitous as it appears at first sight. The said 
tea leaves, after plucking from the bushes, had in 
former days to undergo eight processes before being 
weighed into store as " dry tea." Withering, first or 
green rolling, fermenting, panning, second rolling, 
second panning, third rolling, and firing or drying off ; 
the latter process often extending far into the night, 
and giving the tea-house assistant a lively time of it, 
if he attended to his work properly, which he very sel- 
dom did. The tea sirdars had to look to it mostly ; 
anything did for tea in those days, before brokers got 
so knowing, and Calcutta agents indulged in the luxury 
of professional tea tasters. The withering simply con- 
sisted in spreading the leaf out on the matted floor 
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of the tea-honse, tbioUy or thinly aooording as it was 
wet or dry— •€»* perhaps on a c^n^— and leaving it 
till morning* The rolling, all done by hand, was 
oommenced next morning, when the leaf was supposed 
to be flaccid and withered enough not to break, or 
*' crackle'' audibly when crushed in the hand, and 
was done at a nerik of about 20 seers per man. Often 
in the height of the season, when labour was short, 
the rolling was protracted all day, the men haying 
to do ** doubles,'' with the natural consequence of 
over-withered leaf, and the remaining processes hurried 
over and yet too long delayed. The fermenting was 
then, as now, various; the rolled leaf was packed 
lightly into a box, or piled up in a huge heap, or put 
up in smaller heaps, or spread loosely but thickly on 
a table. When fermented sufficiently, the panning 
commenced, in a large iron karai over a blazing wood 
fire ; and after the rolling, ^* hot, all hot " from the 
karaif another panning and another rolling were gone 
through, and then the tea was taken off to be fired or 
dried. Little ehulcu in the mud floor, with a charcoal 
fire in each, over which large basket-work drums were 
placed, and on these drums, or dhoU as they are called, 
flat circular basket-work trays on which the tea was 
spread, covered by other similar trays ; this was the 
only drying apparatus. 

With the introduction of rolling machines, the 
disuse of panning, and improved systems of firing, 
tea manufacture is a much quicker and less laborious 
process now than in former years ; and, as a natural 
consequence, much more care can be and is gives 
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to the mannfactnre. The withered leaf is now 
merely rolled off in the machine, fermented, and 
dried or fired ofE in the sun, over charcoal, or in dryings 
machines; and the tea-honse work, even in the 
height of the season, should be over by nightfall. I 
will endeavonr to note a few of the latest " wrinkles" 
in fermenting and firing — processes on which the 
quality of the tea entirely depends, provided that the 
leaf is decently plucked, in good time, and not allowed 
to stay too long on the bushes and get hard; and pro- 
vided also that the rolling machine is a respectable 
one, and not worked too fast at the first putting in of 
a batch of leaf ; a not uncommon error, which breaks 
up the leaf ruinously and never gives a nice " twist/' 
Boiling machines have their little eccentricities too ; 
driving bands part occasionally and " fetch " an un- 
wary bystander; the engine gets up to tricks sometimes; 
and one curious rolling machine like an exaggerated 
mangle, into which you put the leaf in bags, has 
a knack of kicking out unexpectedly, bursting the 
bags, and scattering the leaf — and the coolies— -^to the 
four winds of heaven. But accidents will happen . in 
the best regulated families* 

The chief difference between the former system of 
tea manufacture and the present would, at a superficial 
glance, appear to be in two points only; the introduc- 
tion of machinery, and the disuse of panning. A 
•loser inspection of the matter, however, reveals some- 
thing more. Though the number of processes through 
which the tea passes ere it is finally ready for packing 
have been diminished, yet far greater care is taken with 
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the remaining operations, wbioh are regulated with a 
nioetji and watched with an anxiety, almost entirely 
unknown and deemed unnecessary ten or fifteen years 
ago. In those happy careless days anything would do 
for tea, at least so the generality of planters thought ; 
and truly wonderful were the qualities of tea often 
turned out and despatched to Calcutta to poison the 
unwary purchaser. "Quantity before quality'* was 
the chief aim ; but this maxim, like Boatswain ChuckV 
•• Duty before decency,*' led in the end to sad and un- 
toward results. The uneven fermenting, sometimes 
green and sometimes sour ; the careless firing, often 
resulting in burnt tea ; the large percentage of coarse 
leaf plucked, of which nothing but " red leaf" could be 
made; and the astounding dodges which ingenious 
planters were up to in order to work up their red leaf 
into something saleable, — ^ranging from the simple 
processes of packing it just as it was, or pulverizing 
it till it looked like a mixture of red and black pepper, - 
to the more ambitious ideas of making it into " bricks" 
like Thibetan tea, or damping it in coarse bags and^ 
rolling it therein to give it a fictitious colour and curl, 
and christening it monmdra and other deceptive names ; 
all these expedients to pull up the outturn resulted 
eventually in sending down prices to their lowest level, 
and in causing Assam tea in general to be looked upon 
as a synonym for senna or slow poison* 

By the way, notwithstanding the care now taken 
with the manufacture of Indian teas, I fear that a 
discovery of Mr. C. Baber, the British Consul at Chung-^ 
Cfaing, is likely to prove fatal to our Assam tea. Wha 
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will pnrohase it if Mr. Baber's friends, the monks of 
Mount 0-mi, oan be induced to send the produce of 
their peculiar tea bushes into the market P Mr. Baber's 
discovery is so curio as that I must quote the extract 
from his report referring to the matter, drawing atten- 
tion to the assertion that his unnatural tea bushes 
grow wild. Thus his discovery is not only calculated 
to ruin the sale of ordinary teas, which are not 
naturally flavoured with milk and sugar, but to upset 
my pet theory that no tea grows wild in China. I am 
^ifraid some readers will repeat the name of the 
mountain, ^^ Oh my, " in various tones ; others may add 
a syllable and make it 0-mi-i. 

•^In the mounUinoug region west of Kiating I disooveifed two 
kinds of tea of so unexpected a nature that I scarcely venture to 
mention them. In the monasteries on Mount 0-mi, or, as it is 
locally named, for brevity's sake, Mount O, I was regaled by 
the monks with an infusion of tea which is naturally sweet, 
tasting like coarse Ck>ngou with a plentiful addition of brown 
«ugar. It is only grown on the slopes of the mountain, and by 
the monks ; two days* journey further west no one had even 
heard of its existence. I did not see the plant growing, and 
it is just possible that it is not tea at alU The prepared leaf, 
however, has all the appearance of tea, and no one on whom I 
have tried the experiment has taken it for anything else, or re- 
marked upon its peculiarity beyond inquiring why I put so much 
^Bugar in it. I am forwarding a specimen to Shanghai, without 
giving any hint of its singularity, for professional examination^ 
in order that a tea inspector's report may be appended to these 
notes. 

<* The other variety, preposterous as the statement may appear, 
has a natural flavour of milk, or perhaps more exactly, of 
l)«iter. What is more interesting than this oddity is the fact 
(hat it is wild tea growing in its native elevated hahitae witin 
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KOJ^ «|]ty ii^ *£ropa' hu^fn ^ f^ultfif^f40A. An .'uniiB|]^^hi^^ 
instance of a wild, te^ pla^t,.]^ never y^t p^n f^drxo^j^ 
China. It has b^en supposed to occur id Formosa, bat the 
fi{]i^lliieii's } £oan<i iil the, north of that Island had evidently 
^kmlfM fe^otn cultivation, '^he priiciiee of drinking an inf usioA 
Bide itoiA the ttlld |>lant luu, I l)dlieve, netet be^n ttt^t 
si^ AOjS^toe». The wUd tea in ^heqlioa Is fonxtd in the 
i^fllnhabited wild$arness we^t of Klati^g and sonth of Yaichoa, a^t 
heights of 6,000 feet and upwards, and wasdescnb^ to mead 
a leafy shrub fifteen feet high, with ^ stem aoipe fpur inch^ 
thick. The \Vild ttlAlberry is foUild itt the skme locality. Every 
part df the pilant, cllcept tbe root, is nsed for making the itf- 
fvaba. 1?he weod is eh<^ped np And pat ittio a kettle of irater 
f^fk th« (dried H^ftves add tw|g$i aad boing boiled yiqldt a 
strongly coloured but ^eak tea, posiessing a buttery f«^oar« 
which gives it a certain resemblance to the Thibetan j>]^epaia« 
tion. It cannot be obtained in Yachou. The only place wherd 
I found it in use is the Huang-mu-ch'ang plateau, a terrace perched 
amoDg the stupendous gorges of the Tung river. I only isrought 
away a small quantity, which nnlackily was drunk by mistake ; 
but I hope next summer to take a general botanical expedition 
to the district, when it will be easy to procure a plentiful spe- 
■cimen.** * 

I am morally certain that if Mr. Baber had only gone 
to the spot where these cnrious tea-boshes grow, and 
picked up a specimen of the surrounding soil or stones, 
he would have found they tasted of buttered toast, or 
muffins. 

But to return to our own prosaic cup of tea. The 
great advantage of the rolling machines now in use 
seems to be in the speed with which the work can be 
got through; I hardly think the best of them can give 
the finish and '* twist" to the leaf that an experienced 
This nm wriit^o fl tse3 y^»n %$o* W« havo beAcdno iaoc«of|bcM€BriMtlMu 
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tea^houie nVdar could do ' in the hand-rolling 
dajv. However, the labour which is saved bj the 
machine is enormons ; and where coolies are so often 
scaroci and gardens so often' short of meni as in 
Assam, the release of a nnmber of abIe*bodied men 
from the tea^hoose, just at the time when they are 
most required to keep doWn the fast growing jungle^ 
is a great boon. There are several machines in use : 
Jackson's, Kinmond's, Nelson's, Lyle's, and others; 
and planters have their particular fancies about them 
of course. The one which I saw most in use in mj short 
tour, was either Kinmond's or Jackson's, <»r^ mixture 
of both. From what I heard I concluded that one of 
these gentlemea had adopted some little peculiarity 
of the other in his machine and so infringed his patent ; 
result, a law-suit, of course, and a heavy royalty on all 
the mixed machines. I did not attend closely to the 
account given to me of the alEair, I am afraid, and the- 
result is that I am about as much mixed in the matter 
as the machine itself is. However, the Jackson- 
Kinmond, or Kinmond- Jackson machine, whichever it 
may be, seemied to be the favourite. 

Great care is now bestowed on the fermenting and 
firing, the only two processes remaining for the rolled 
leaf to go through. Of course, as in everything else, 
differences of opinion exist : some fire off almost imme- 
diately after rolling ; some ferment slightly ; some, 
very much. Nothing but a thorough knowledge of the 
particular colour and flavor just then in favour in the 
market, and the exact amount of fermenting and firing 
necessary to produce that, will serve here. This know- 
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ledge can only be gained by watching the tea reports^; 
and by experience. The great thing would se^m to be. 
to :get the tea evenly fermented, and not to aqneese or 
flatten ont the rolled leaf too much in the process : al<r 
moBt eyery one has his own peculiar way* of attaining 
these ekaUefata. The, firing abp requires great care 
and watchf Blness« to hit olE the happy medium between 
letting the tea. get sour over too slow a fire, smokii^ 
it with bad or iiB(perf ecfcly burAt oharpoal, %nd burning 
it by. too brisk a heat. : An arrangeipent now used ii^ 
^^persession-of the old-fashioned dhoh Sitru^ck me as 
being a very good one. A masonry compartment^ into 
whxdi sereral square wire sieves are fitted like 
drawers, over the one fire^ seems both economical 
and efficient : the upper and lower sieves can be 
interchanged as the tea in each needs more or lesa 
heat. The great want seems to be a good drying 
machine : several are in existence I believe, but I was. 
not fortunate enough to see one.* Passing a blast of 
hot air through the tea seems to be the object to bo 
attained ; probably some of the lately invented ma- 
chines may have attained this object with good prac* 
tical efiEect. In theory it is simple enongh, as many 
things are which are difficult to work out practically. 

The sifting of the different qualities, and the packing 
of the tea for despatch, though important in their way,. 
are matters of less moment. Tea of a good quality can- 
not be much spoiled in sifting ; it can of course be bro- 

* Since this wm written, I have seen many drying and also 
sifting tnf^«>f^ Of these, I think the consensns of opinion seems 
in fa? oar of PsTidson's " Sirocco." dryer, and AnseU't Sifter. 
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iekedbea thvying from fbuf tb tto tndi <ik.^, ^^jshElMA «o 
4Jhe square Meb), tb t(S)tL 6^ ^tt^n Iwehd, I Miove ; btit 
iher^ id much Yari(^ in ifae tttttiAy^ dMd Idr tte Bftme 
<dd^ of tea, sodie tl6iti|B( a fitt^ sieve fbl* iiftfir tfekoe^ or 
Wbatevei^ thiy tfeirta ifaeit Aiiest dfaws ^f te% than 
dthers. 8ievea bf aa^ae af^ sofneMifies used, md ere 
tyteletted bjr itoiae t>latt^r8, as lireaUiig Hxb lea iess^ 
sii^ pteMirvil^ 4to '* ftlodffi '^ of it better. 

Before {>adkitig, ^ fi^l 'firing is always given, ea iea 
SbOn absorbs tnoistii^e, espeeially in tbe meist donate 
of Assam, and it is neoessat'y to hate it thoroughly 
dried, and even hot, wheti padted, otherwise it would 
probably tarn otit perfectly musty on reaching its 
dedtinatioti, notwithstanding all care in the main pro* 
cesdes of manufacture. The chief classes of tea 
generally made, and the number of siete used (number 
of sieve meaning number of meshes to the linear inch) 
are, Congou, left in No. 4 ; Souchong, in No. 6 ; Pekoe 
Souchong, in No. 8; and Pekoe, in No. 10. Orange 
Pekoe is, I think, mei*ely ordinary Pekoe with a Isrger 
number of "nibs," the produce of the **tip," or unopened 
leaf-bud at the top of the shoot on the bush, in It. 
Broken tea of the above-iiamed classes, broken mixed, 
dust, and fannihgs, with a sprii^ling Of siMklks and 
general rubbiah, bring up the rear, and cover the whole 
outturn of the garden; the biHdi^n mixed, dnsti and 
famungs contatning the ^'It^iiiMttge'' Of th6 iidlflMI, tile 
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x«ill«Kf (hand picked o^ of tli^ t9ii l^&irt qjlKilnff), 
«mI :otliw mnoellanQoiis itdiaa» saob «» q4<|s ap4 ^fl 
<rf bftmboo, cone, aikd dirt, aomeUmea. To t^e or^dit 
d the planter I most confuse I nevm* fo^nd any bo^ 
naili in any daw of tea, howeYer 1ia«lbl^> 

Hlavii^ 8o far enlightened the stiSdfiiig pubJie 09 
the mysteries of tea manufacture, I wiU ^ind up witb. 
sundry utterly disjointed and spasmodio remarks qa. 
labour, emigration, means of comn^unicfttiOQ, ei^^iug 
each others' coolies away, and varioaa otiier sabj^etf 
about which I know little or nothing ; for whJQli r^aspn 
I am confidmit that my remarks will prove highly . 
intereeting. 

The baring arrived, so to speak, at the dregs Of mj 
cup ol tea, has suggested a moum&il train of thought.. 
Byery thing in this transitory life ipuel come to an end, 
even a pleasure trip to Assam ; and I «an only con* 
sole myself as Artemus Ward consoled his daughter 
when she plaintively enquired, ^ Why do summer roeei? 
fade ? " Artemus philosophically replied, '' Because its 
thdvbis; let 'em fade." £ven so; cups of tea ape. 
OMMie to be drunk, if not spilled or otherwise waet^ 
meanwhile, so it is no use moralizing over the dregs. 
But in tune with the melancholy emotions whieh are 
palpitating beneath my manly waistcoat at ^recaUiof^ 
tha tiionghts of bidding adieu to the old f amiiar : 
friends and seenes amidst which the inpeo0nt daye 9S , 
my verdant youth were spent, let me have a dif0lM4. 
oioak over tea in general, and ite peospeote* 8eiM: 
tinia ago the Londpn eomapondeat of ibe Inii$m.. 
2ha €hus^, while apparently softeithi^ frem dff f a pj 
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BUki Waxed Tepy i&onmfal oT«r tbe prospeefs *^af ■ tea 
planters. Staging with the ehoerfnl asso^tion that 
from first to last tnore money has been lost than made 
in tea ; that tea is being enltivated now in other 
conntries beiBides India and China (America fortune, I 
believe) ; and that prices have been abnormally low, 
and persisted in remaining so for ever so long, while 
trade is greatly depressed in England, the chief mar- 
ket for Indian teas; he amves at the inspiriting oon- 
dnsion that supply iff on the verge of exceeding de- 
mand) that extensions are a fraud, and new gardens a 
delusion and a snare. No doubt a good deal of jbhe 
foregoing is, to a certain extent, true ; but, on the 
other hand, it must bis remembered that many of the 
causes which produced the depression in trade in 
general and in tea prices in particular, are merely 
temporary ; already general trade has shown marked 
signs of improvement ; freights lately climbed up to a 
giddy height, much to some people's disgust — ^but one 
man's meat is proverbially another man's poison ; and 
the price of tea took a sudden jump in the home 
market which must have put a good pile into the pocket 
of some lucky shippers, though it could not have done 
much good to producers in general. Again, Indian tea 
in not largely consumed in many countries as yet, and 
its use is capable of immense extension; while any 
concern which has capital at its back, and can afford 
to place its own teas direct ini;he home market, wait- 
ing awhile for the return ; : or ia able to live over^ an 
unfavourable season and bad prices without being 
cnwped lor money to carry on the following seaaon; 
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k bound to do well in the end, notwithstanding the 
long faces apd dismal growls one sees and hears 
oiGicit^ionally. Bad seasons and low prices are danger- 
ous only to such gardens or concerns as are worked 
on the hand-tp-moiith principle^ e>nd are oblige^ to 
hypothecate tlM^ coming crop for funds to produoe it; 
Tea in itself is a great fact which may fluotnate, but 
cannot fail. Wherever middlemen of any kind oome 
in between producer and Oonsumer, they must make 
a profit^ otherwise they would have no raison d*etre ; 
and this profit is, of course, out. of the prG4ucer's 
pocket. Moreover, advances are made by the middle- 
men for which interest has to be paid; all stock, in^ple- 
ments, and stores are purchased by them — and tbf y 
must, in fairness, have a commission for th^ 
"trouble; and so on ad infinitum, I think it must 
be self-evident that tea planters who work chiefly 
through Calcutta ^agents, or are in their hands to any 
extent, are heavily handicapped. A bad s^aspn or two, 
a long spell of low prices, or any other cause which 
may reduce the value of the produce of the garden, 
throws the planter almost entirely into the agent's 
hands ; and eventually he is swallowed up, and goes 
the way of so many others, while his garden is aban- 
doned, or flourishes in the hands of its new owners^ 
•the men of capitaL The moral of all which is, 910^ 
that Calcutta agents are tea-garden devouring mon-^ 
•stecB, crunching the bones of confiding planters, and 
assimilating hundreds of acres of smiling cultiva- 
tion which are the result of the labour and outlay ^ 
•others; but merely that people with small capital 
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ffUdnld find some other method^ o# fooHiig it ^\^6f tliai^ 
<' fding into tea" single-handed. It is merely anoftiyei^ 
exitmple of the in0xorable law of nature, the snrrival 
Af the fifcteert). 

' I Mn, firttily of opinion that to Calcutta Agency firms 
is diie a gi^at portion of the permanent success which 
th6' teft interest has attained. They have often propped 
tip tottering concerns, or tided stranded proprietors' 
over shallows, and otherwise* been the backbone of 
many a shaky garden — ^of oouvsq for a considerittion j 
and it is but natural, and for the good of tea in general^ 
( though the indiTidual go to the wall ) that when it is 
etrld^t the tottering, stranded, or shaky proprietor can 
K6 longer be kept gbiiigj the deusex machind should'step 
fb^ibrd and reap tho benefit of its previous efforts to 
ki^p the conceihi 'floating. For which candid opinion I 
quite expect to be scalped by the first small private 
planter whom I may meet out on the war-path during 
my next visit to Assam. Dulce et decorum est propatrid 
'ihori; and I shall render up my curly wig (I was bald 
long ago, and have only a wig and my eyebrows to be 
"scalped'* ofE) with the peaceful consciousness that I have 
done my duty by my adopted country, Assam, in warn- 
ing off men who have just money enough to open out a 
g&rden, or buy one ready-made, but not enough to work 
it without borrowing on the current seo^son's crop, or to 
tide over a bad season; they are bound to go to the wall. 
Bat this is no argument against tea as a good sonnd 
invffttment for capital ; far from it. Like the bvodc 

» V *<Mea may cone, and men may go, 

: BatfAtgoeabnforeTerl*' 
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Ovk of the great rooks ahead of the Assam tea plafi#-^ 
ten» the cooly. He costs a greitt deal to prbcare; 
hid has been legislated ahehit, and brought undMr the 
operation of Acts, and the care of ooely^inrotootbrs, tilt 
his nnfortnnatis employer hardly kno^s wh^bher he is 
worth having or not nnder the circumstances. Steamer 
captains are worried out of their wits about him, with 
the multifarious papers they have to sign connected 
with him, the water tanks they must"provide for him,, 
and the proper scale of diet to keep him between the 
Scylla of starvation and Charybdis of overfeeding 
whHe on his way up thie river. Doctors and magistrates 
have to inspect him and pass him, before he is shipped, 
at sundry placed en route, and when he is landed ; and 
the only person who can, in my conception, look on the 
cooly with unmixed complacency, as " a thing of beauty 
and a joy for ever," is the coolie doctor on the steamer, 
who gets so much per head for landing him right side 
uppermost. Arrived on the garden, he has to be housed 
comfortably ; and-^as he generally insists on getting 
seriously ill immediately on arrival-^kept in hospital, 
oarefuUy tended, and supplied with " medical comlorta" 
(inriuding port wine and sago), such as the Rajah of his 
country never dreamt of. If he is sufficiently amenable to 
reaipon not to die, be is valuable to the planter for abotut 
two out of his three years' agreement period. After he ifs 
^* seoaoned" he does his work well, and gets on to his o^i^ 
fkXkd hia employer's satisf action, Atier this period, bo\pr- 
pvjdp, he again becomes an object for tende]^ aoUoiHrud^ i^ 
QW^i ^e i$ ''time-expiced " |tn4 n^^t be tvefited wi*b 
t)^:d«{ereBce doe to h#9wltNl positipa* .Bon^a^ 
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jtnost be f^it^iaisterod to him ; his pay raised ; extra 
hlankets or some other aUaroHE^^^t offered ; and oiili* 
mited opp<n!tiinitie8 afforded him of doipg *' doable 
hanriB " ; all to tempt him to remain on the garden 
now that he has really oommenced to be worth the 
money and care expended on him. Meanwhile the 
neighbouring planters are all doing their best to 
«ntice him away by better offers— ^he is a free agent 
now, remember—- and so he learns his valne in the 
market, is taught to hold his head high, and be 
" cheeky '* ; secure in the knowledge of past pro- 
secutions for assault and grievous hurt, that 
iiis long suffering mast^ must be sorely aggravated 
before attempting to ** FuUerize *' him as he 
•deseryes* 

Planters' Associations have been got up, no doubt, 
and in some districts are flourishing as they deserve 
to do ; but in some places tho introduction of a rule 
binding members not to entice each other's coolies 
away has been the signal for the withdrawal of more 
^r less members, and perhaps the breaking up of the 
Assoeiatton. Once half a dozen planters in a district 
repudiate an attempt to introduce the non-entioement 
rule, it is useless, for any to hold to it ; they only tie 
their hands and place themselves at a disadvantage as 
eompared with their less scrupulous neighbours. 
Various are the dodges of enticing ; higher bonuses ; 
higher rates of pay ; promising to employ them only 
on such work as they can earn *' doubles " at (i,e,^ 
working on a task); and also importing batches of 
young womeui whose attractions often prove irre* 
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•mstible in sedaoing ihci gay and well*to-do time-expired 
Bengali Don Jnans from neighbouring gardens. 

GhotaNagpnr appears to be tbe best recruiting field. 
Opinions are divided as to tbe class of labourers 
b^t suited for Assam* In out-of-the-way places the 
^ jungly ^\ as the Chota ^agpnr coolie is called, appearis 
tto do best. Coolies from the North- West and Madras 
are less handy at improvising and at obtaining com- 
*bxtts for themselves under difficulties, and require 
to be* close to large bazars. The coolies from the 
Jforth-West, having more caste prejudices, and know- 
iag better how to assert themselves, give more trouble 
than the Madras coolie. As to local labour, practi* 
OEklly it is nothing ; in exceptioilal gardens, favourably 
mtoated, Mitdrs, Assamese, and occasionally eten 
ITagas, can be induced to work, but only spasmodically 
as a rule, and they cannot be depended on. The 
JKaoharis are more reliable, but are not very numerous. 
The Assamese as a rule will not work, except perhaps 
on clearing a new garden, or after several bad har- 
vests, when the local stocks of food grains are very 
low; but as long he can grow, or procure readily, 
enough rice to keep body and soul together, with a trifle 
•of opium now and then, he will not work. 
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THEOPBNINiS^OFTfilB ASSAM 
RAILWAY. 

THE OQMPANY AND THK WNR 
^E|tT few years ago, Asswpn, wiys only bM«m to 
oar Irieids aif> homo as fb^sbadowy vagq:^ mri of 
plftce, some where l^eyond th^ eopfiaes of oiviUtar 
tion, whither "ne'er do weel " younger hrothere or oiiiw 
male relatives, who could not pass for the seryices» (xr 
get a respectable situation any wh^:^ ekie, might he* 
sent to be converted into "planter9*% Assam w%a 
aporedited with producing wd exporting a very strong 
variety of tea, somewhat unpleasant to thef unaoon^twi*; 
ed palate ; a peculiar and aggravajted speoies of fevet p 
an unusual number of invalids suffering from liveir 
and spleen ; and a high peroentage of corpses. Tlh9. 
li^v, however, were not exported as a rule. Assam, 
was also understood to import and consume a quiMiiity 
of spirituous liquors and tobacco altogether disprppov- 
tjion9>te to its size and population. And thj^pe tbe^ 
]g:^owledge of Assam acquired by the average Britisher 
ended*. 

The extraordinary fertility of the soil of Aseam y 
its capabilities as a great rice prodncing country, iti) 
the hands of cultivators a little more energetic than 
the lazy opium-eating Assamese ; its almost unknown 
and unexplored mineral treasures — coal, iron, gold 
and other metals; its magnijLoienl forests — in short its 
almost unrivalled resources which only awaited 
development; all these things were unknown to the 
world in general outside of Assam ; and indeed they 
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'>#we Mnn^^ Htfttet>f bf ifaoBe im Assftmy caioopt ^be 
rftpir Vbo cotiid see bcyevd the Ihnita of their tejEk 
-gMdte% tmi. diacMn the gveiiA {%ihGa:e open to tito 
proyince, if its: diher rwomices conid be developed as 
n^piAljr as its tea. bud been. 

' Bbi it ii iik-diffi(ftili plude to get anything done in% 
nio iistiTe Aasabiese is a balpless sort of atimal, Iroia 
Wb0te little or b6 aaaistanoe towards develOpiiig the 
ffoaomtbes of the coiUitiy oan be expected* The Uboar 
'^qifOsfcion is the disibdl aWaimp in wbidi every ptojoot 
forid^veloping Assam baa bitboHw been atiiod^ and 
yet the Assatuese can and has worked, atkl prodaoed 
magnificent baildings and splendid roads* ThoTttins 
of the fovmei^ are foand all over the eonntry^ and 
the old rajidU^ whi6h we oceasibnaUy stumble across 
in the . f ortot still, in its decay, laogbs to scorn the 
nnpy efforts of our Pnblic Works Department <m onr 
.modem roads. But in those days there was no 
enlightened Government to prohibit forced latbonr ; 
and the P.W.D. contractor and sub^contractor had 
not then been invented. 

In a sketch of the rise and progress of the Assam 
Railway and Trading Company, the peculiar diffi* 
cohies of the country, and the necessity of importing 
every kind of labour, not only skilled mechanics and 
artificers, but even^e common cooly, must be borne 
in mind. The further facts of the railway being begun at 
the f ai* end of what is now a reeognisedsoiieme of through 
eemttunieatien, and that stock and m a t e rial of aU kuids 
bMl, in addition to the usual imfott oharges, a long 
and ezjpoiisivo inland river joaHMqr to pegf far, ipnat 
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also betaken into donsideratioii to enable afair eistimate 
to: be madeof tlie difficalties under which the Asfiara. 
Bailway and Trading Company brought the first pox|- 
tioh of its undertakings toa snocessfnl issue. /; 

It is practioallj to the unremitting enerj^ and per^ 
fieverance of one man, Dr. J« Berry White, Brigade 
Surgeon, Bengal Army, retired, that the Company om^ila 
its existence and success, and. Assam generally ia 
indebted for the first great stride towards the develop- 
ment of its mineral wealth. The idea of an Assam 
Railway Company originated in a somewhat fortuitona 
manner. During the rainy season of 1878, Mr. Berry« 
White (then, as for many previous years, chief Military 
and Civil Surgeon to Government in Upper Astam), 
while on leave at Shillon^, received several letters from 
friends of his, tea planters on the Sadya Bead, repre- 
senting the almost impassable state of that road. Owing 
to the recent immense increase of traffic on the road, 
and the want of timely repairs, the planters pointed 
out that their communications threatened soon to be 
entirely cut ofE ; and unless something were done, they 
apprehended that they would shortly be unable to 
ship their produce, or get up food for their coolies. 

These representations were of such an urgent 
character that Mr. White laid them before the Chief 
Commissioner, then Sir Steuart Bayley, and Colonel 
Trevor his Chief Engineer, for consideration. Mr. 
White suggested that, as it was impossible to keep 
nnmetalled roads in order with the annually increas- 
ing traffic, and as the inost imperfect form of metal* 
ling^ thatie^th broken jbrick, cost about Bs. 1,00(> 
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per mile, it would be almost as cheap, and timeil^ m(tt^ 
adrantaj^eons, to liate« permanent iron Way df ioinbi^ 
sort; either a tramway, or a light railway. -Aft^ 
several intenrieWs and disenssiods on the 8abject,Sir 
Stenart Bay ley agreed to recommend the Govei^nment 
dlndia to i^anction iin annual subsidy of U§. SOjOOO 
for a line of light railway from the steamer ghat at 
Dibrugarh to Saikwa on the Brahmaputtu op|)osito 
^8•aya. 

A farther examination into details showed, however, 
that the probable traffic would not pay the wot*king 
expenses, even when supplemented by the subsidy 7 
and the scheme threatened to fail through. At this 
stage, however, Mr. White suggested a branch line 
from Dumduma to Makum, to open up the great 
mineral wealth — coal, petroleum, etc., known ta 
exist in that neighbourhood ; and pointed out that 
ihus an abundant and remunerative traffic would be 
secured for the proposed railway. On this the Chief 
Gommission^ promised that he would recommend an 
extra subvention of Rs. 20,000 per annu:m for tho 
Makum or coal-field branch, making a total of a lakh 
of rupees annually; if, on the other hand, Mr. Whito 
and his friends could raise the necessary capital to 
construct the line, and to thoroughly exploit the mineral 
and timber resources of Makum. Mr. White then 
placed himself in communication with Messrs. Shaw, 
Finlayson &, Co., then the Agents to his tea estates in 
Dibrugarh. The firm at once agreed to finance the 
several undertakings on the proposed terms. A corre* 
ispondence ensued between the Ctovernmenta of India 
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in ibe gsaot to Messrs. Shaw, JFioiajrsoa Co. of Uiiee 
eeveral ooiH»s8ioiA8.-^ 

(1) To cGoatf^uci a railw^ m tho Dibrogacli 4is* 
tviot) wUh oondkional Babvmtioii of Rs. l,Oa,000. 
. {2) Tbe working of the entire Makam Goal-fifl^^, 
tben in tbe bandaof Government. 
. (3) Tbe ezcliiBive rigbt to fell timber^ for b»)f a 
mile on each side of tbe Makam branch line, on pa^f- 
ment of the ordinary rqyalties. 

On tbe 8tb December 1879, under the impression 
that they had secured sufficient support to warrant 
them in so doing, Messrs. Shaw, Finlayson ft Go. 
.brought out on the London market '^ The Assam Rail- 
way. Co., L^*" reserving to themselves the ooal and 
)bimber concessions. The subscription received from 
the public, however, was not sufficient to warrant the 
Directors in proceeding to allotment ; the Company 
therefore remained abortive. An engineer with a small 
stafE of European and native assistants had been des- 
patched to Dibrugarh by Messrs. Shaw, Finl%yson 
&Co., but owing to the failure to float the Company on 
the London market, they had to be dismissed, and the 
whole scheme remained in abeyance for nearly a year. 
Indeed, many who had not faith in the solidity of the 
project^ and the energy and perseveranoe of its 
originator, believed it bad totally collstpeed, and looked 
upon the Assam KailwSiy as one of those chimerical 
and Utopian schemes which would be very beneficial 
if they could ouij be brought within the bounds of 
l^l«ctiea>biUtjr« The Sadya Bead planters resigned 
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tbemaely^s to their aeeustomed rainy fleaaon miseries-*^ 
tiiB impaeaabte roads, broken carts, dami^ed teaa, 
Wd hangry coolies, mutinoas at long delayed rio6 
^applies. 

The period of ooUapse did not last long. Before the 
year was oyer, the scheme was brought under the notice 
of lir. Benjamin Pira'cy, M.I.C.E^ of Marohwick Hall,, 
Denbighshire, and No. 8, Drapers Gardens, London* 
This gentleman had constructed and successfully 
financed the entire railway system of Sardinia, seyeral, 
fines in Wales, and yarious railways in other parts of » 
the world. Hr* Piercy agreed to take up the project^ 
proyided that all the concessions were thrown into one 
great company. This was to include the petroleum 
concession, then in the hands of a priyate company, in 
which Mr. Berry«White was the chief shareholder. He 
also stipulated that the statements put before him as to 
the mineral wealth to be deyeloped by the scheme, 
and the capabilities of the project generally, should be 
yerified by his own trusted agents. This haying been 
arranged, Mr. Benjamin Piercy deputed his brother, 
Mr. Bobert Piercy, to report on the prospects of the 
yarious enterprises. In the early part of 1881, Mr. 
Bobert Piercy accordingly proceeded to Assam, and, 
during a stay of seyeral weeks in the neighbourhood, 
thoroughly inyestigated the mineral wealth of 
Makum. He reported that " the coal-fields of Makum 
were yastly greater in quantity and better in quality^ 
than had oyer before been suspeeted,'' " that a railway 
suoh as proposed could be constructed for under 
Bs* 4,000 per nule," and that *'the whole scheme 
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promised to tnm out a most remntieratiTe invttstoient." 
On this report a syndicate was formed, composed for 
^e most part of Mr. B. Piercy's personal or business 
friends, which decided to go into the project ; and on 
the dOth Jaly 1881, the *' Assam Railway and Trading 
Company, Limited" was incorporated with a capital 
of £350,000 in preferred shares of £10 each, and 
£43,750 in deferred shares of £1 each. 

On the 2nd Angnst 1881 the prospectus was adver- 
tised in the leading London newspapers ; and by noon 
of the same day the Company's bankers had received 
applications for shares to an amount of twenty-eight 
per cent, in excess of the capital sought for. Since 
then a further sum of £250,000 has been raised by 
the issue of debentures — the aggregate share and 
debenture capital being now over £600,000. 

Some time was taken up in the survey of the 

line from the ghat to the town, and in getting 

possession of the required lands ; and the works were 

not fairly commenced until 1st January 1882, when 

the best portion of that working season may be said to 

have passed. The difficulties and drawbacks were at first 

heartbreaking and apparently insurmountable. Allusion 

has before been made to the peculiar nature of these 

difficulties in Assam, and it would be tedious to detail 

how obstacle after obstacle arose and was surmounted. 

Bearing in mind the, so to speak, isolated situation of 

Ae work, far from any manufacturing centre, even of 

the smallest kind, and from any sort of labour market ; 

and noting the generally incredulous and sometimes 

half hostile attitude taken locally, it will be readily 
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•admitted that, although no very great engineering 
difficulties, Buch as the great bridges of other Indian 
railways, had to be encountered, still the enterprise^ 
labbured under disadvantages peculiarly its own. Plant* 
ers looked askance at works which were offering more 
than double the prevailing rates of the district for 
labour, and bemoaned the certain desertion of all their 
time-expired coolies, and the secession of their scanty 
local labour force. Offiicals and station residents 
bewailed the rise in the price of provisions, in tho 
wages of domestic servants, in house rent, and in every-* 
thing generally. "The railway would ruin the district," 
was the burden of the cry heard all round. But, as » 
matter of fact, the high wages offered attracted practi- 
cally no garden labour. A few coolies here and thera 
left the tea gardens to "pick up rupees," as they fondly 
imagined, on the railway ; but the contrast of camping 
out and doing task work in all weathers was great, 
when compared with their comfortable lines, little 
Vegetable gardens, small tasks at which they could 
-easily earn ** doubles," and general comfort, on the tea 
estates. That the influx of numerous Europeans 
should raise prices of food and domestic service was 
only to be expected, but the labour market was very 
little, if at all, disturbed. The railway company 
imported its own labour, as well as its European staff; 
it built and purchased bungalows for its superior 
officers ; comfortably hutted in its mechanics^ etc.; and 
generally interfered with local arrangements as littlo 
as could possibly be expected in a so out of the 
way a place, where demand could not be naturally^ 
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a^ pvompilj met by tnppl j. The number of Euixk 
peuifl •mplojed on ibo works and at the minea 
daring the progress of constmctioii was about one- 
hundred. Of these sizty^nine Were brought out 
direot from lurope. The number of artisans and 
coolies imported from other districts from the commence- 
ment to the opening of the line was 5,872 ; and the- 
amoimt of money spent locally averaged nearly a lakh 
of rupees per mensem, the total local expenditure for 
the whole period having been about Its. 21,80,000« 
Dating from the commencement of the works in 
January 1882, the progress made can best be shown 
ehronologically as follows* On the 1st May 1882, the^ 
first locomotive engine in Assam passed over the 
section of the line from the steamer ghat to the Jaipur 
Bead. On the 15th August, the section to the Dinjan 
Biver, fifteen miles, was opened for goods traffic, and 
on 23rd December, 20 miles of line, to Ghabwa, was 
open for goods traffic On the 16th July 1883, about 
eighteen months after the commencement of the works,^ 
the line to the Makum junction, 40 miles in length, 
including the double ghat line (to the upper and 
lower steamer ghats), was opened for passenger traffic 
under sanction from the Ck)vernment of India. Mean- 
wMle the line was being laid from the other end 
at Makum, engines and materials having been boated 
mp the Dehing Biver; and on Christmas Day .1883, th& 
fails ^ere^ jcHued nei»* Borbhil, completing railway 
eommuuication from the banks of the Dehing at Makum, 
oir Jiargherita, as it is now called, to the Brahmaputra. 
J^ Obris^nas distribution of Makum coal to the 
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Tesidents of the station markid the anspicioas ooea« 
-don. The railway oompanj forget to add the usual 
8onp and blankets to their Christmas distribution. 

The objects aimed at bj the Company hare been 
already partially specified. The railway was originally 
{Nrojeoied to facilitate the traffio along the Sadya Bead, 
which tralBo, owing to the opening out of numerous 
large tea gardens along the length of the road, from 
Dibrugarh to near the Saikwa Ghat, had become far 
too heayy for the existing hukha road. It having be^ 
found, however, that with the carriage of rice and other 
^stores up, and of tea down, the projected line would not 
pay working expenses, the branch to Mdram to open 
out the coal-fields, was added to the original schane ; 
and the continuation of the main line to Saikwa Ohat, 
at first stipulated for as a military necessity, was given 
«p. The main line terminus was fixed at Talnp, a largpe 
tea estate belonging to B. Ghnrdon Shaw, Esq., and the 
furthest large garden on the road. The endeavour to 
float a railway company, as a carrying company puto 
and simple, having &iled, the present company was in* 
corporated both as a carrying and trading company^ 
having the several concessions regarding obal, petro- 
leum and timber, already specified ; mining rights 
■%nd general powers to trade in the various mineral 
and other products granted to it by the conoemons. 

The terminus on the Brahmaputra is at a point 
tome four miles below the town of Dibrugarfai known 
as Ifohana Knkh, which is the steamer ghat durisg 
the dry season. From there the line passes over low 
^pxrand and rice fields for about a mile and a half; 
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then rises on an embankment for aboat a mile f artber,. 
till it reaches the branch for the Dibm Mnkh,. the 
steamer ghat dnring the rainy season. In the apace- 
between the two branches, or just below the* junction 
of the npper and lower ghat line, are situated the^ 
stores, the workshops, the locomotiye and carriage 
sheds, and the houses of a number of the European 
mechanics and workmen. Further down the upper, 
or rainj season ghat line, and close to where the 
Dibru Biyer debouches into the Brahmaputra, are- 
several bungalows for the upper employ^ of the 
Company, 

Below these bungalows, the dry bed of the river was 
utilized as a natural but efficient dockyard for tho 
Compauy's Flotilla; and here several flats for the oon^ 
veyance of the ooal, timber, and other products down 
the river were built. Betumingto the junction or bifuroa:^ 
tion of the two ghat lines, the railway proceeds thence in 
an easterly direction over an existing road known as the 
Amlah patti,the houses on each side of this road being 
generally occupied by the Amlah or native court 
officials. Crossing the Sibsagar Boad—- the Grand Trunk 
Boad of Assam— the line approaches Dibrugarh, and 
ireaohos the Behabari Station, 3} miles from the steamer 
ghat. 

The town of Dibrugarh, the capital of the Lakhimpur 
district, and the chief military station in the Assam 
Yalley, was first selected as a site for a station in tiie 
years 1838 to 1840, by General Hamilton V^tch,. 
then Captain Vetch, Political Agent in Upper Assam. 
-The principal buildings are the Kacherri, the Jail, tho- 
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Fort, tbe Church, and the ^ Planters Stores," while 
there are nnmeroas bungalows ooOnpied by the officials 
of the district, planters, and other gentlemen whose 
business makes a residence in the station necessary 
The Church was built by the late General Beid» 
B.A., from a design by Pugin, out of a fund collected as 
a memorial to the late Colonel White, who was killed 
at Sadya in a night attack on that post by the Kamptis* 
His remains are interred under the tower of the build* 
ing. The population of the town is estimated at about 
10,000, of whom over 100 are Europeans* It is believed 
that fche population given in the last census has more 
than doubled since the commencement of the railway* 
From the Behabari Station the railway line runs 
through a tea garden of the British India Co*, then 
crosses the Mankatta Bead, leaving on the right hand 
the new workshop of the Public Works Department, 
and the C Uokidingi tea estate. After a mile and a half 
through ryots' cultivation and skirting a suburban 
road, it enters on the Jaipur Boad, with a rather sharp 
curve, at a place now known as Bai Bahadur's, the 
ancestral homestead of the Naga Hazarus. This Naga 
Hazaru was an hereditary p<Kst held by a Mattak 
family under the Assam EUjah, their functions being to 
conduct negotiations between the Kagas and other hill 
tribes, and the Assam Durbar. These duties are still 
continued for the British Oovernment by the present 
representatives of the family, Lahmon Dass and HiMldan 
Dasp, on both of whom the title of Bai Bahadar and the 
honorary rank of extra Assistant Commissioner have 
been conferred as a recognition of their long and faith* 
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Inl services. Directly opposite to the Bai Bahadur's is a 
idad leading into ; the militaiy oaBtomnents, aad 4 
Mitle farther along the line, oo ^e left, is the tea estate 
of the late Oolenel Hanney, now the properly of General 
Holroyd. Beyond, or, indeed, partially in this tea gar* 
dni| is the raoe-conrse ; the new iron roof of the grand 
stand being visible from the railway line^ From here 
to Lahoal, the next station, the railway is laid on the 
Jaipur Boad. About a mile from the Ohaalkwa garden^ 
the rum distillery and tea garden belonging to Mr. A^ 
Scott Campbell, brother of the energetic Deputy Com^ 
missioner of Eamrup, is reached. Passing for some twa 
miles more through tea and rioe cultivation, the Bokel 
factory and bungalow, belonging to the Jokai (Assam) 
Tea Co., are se^i on the right. A siding connects tike 
railway with the Bokel tea-house. A little further on 
a road branches off io the left, leading to the 
Atiabari tea garden of the same company, upon 
which estate a colony of upwards of 300 native Chris- 
tians, chiefly Kols from Ohota Nagpur, is settled. A 
mile further the Lahoal factory and garden are passed. 
This property belonged to the Mattack Tea Co.| 
now amalgamated with the Jokai (Assam) Co. 
▲ very short distance beyond this, the train stops at 
the Lahoal Station, 10^ miles from the steamer ghat,, 
and 6^ miles from Behabari4 Close to the station, 
on the rights is the Kalijan garden of the Wilton Tea 
Go. At this point the railway leaves the Jaipur Boad, 
and follows the Sadya Boad to its terminus on the 
main line. About a mile and a quarter beyond Lahoal 
the Shei^ood tea estate is passed on the left* This,. 
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iormerlj tbe property of Mr. B. F. CaTondish, bag 
recentl J been purobMod by tbe Jokai Go. 

For floine four milee furttier tbe line passee tiirougb 
Tice onltiTatioo, wbicb is, bowever, bidden f torn Tiew 
by a narrow belt of foreet lining tbe road* At tbe 15tb 
mile tbe Dinjan is crossed. Tbis is tbe first bridge of 
any magnitude on tbe Une*— itis 56 feet in span, in fonr 
-openings-^HOid, Hke all otber bridges on tbe main line^ 
is oonstmoted entirely of timber; tbe posts being 
Nabor (Mesua Ferrea)^ tbe indigenous iron wood of 
Assam, and tbe beams of Ajbar, (LagerskrcBmia 
BegincB)^ believed to be tbe best timber tree of tbe 
•eonntry. It may be noted bere, once for all, tbat 
tbereare nnmerons culverts on tbe mainline andbrancb<» 
•ee, some of masonry and otbers of tubes of corrugated 
iron, patented by tbe District Engineer, Mr. Aloye 
Sprenger. On crossing tbe Dinjan, tbe line paesea 
4>etween two large tea estates ; tbat on tbe left being 
the property of tbe Nabortolli Tea Co. and ontha 
Tigbt tbe Dikam garden, the local bead-quarters ol 
tbe Wilton Tea Oa About two miles further tbe Nadua 
Boad junction is passed on tbe left ; tbis road being 
^be outlet for several tea gardens situated on or neat 
it* For some three miles further the line is bordered 
by grass and forest land ; till between tbe 19th and 
20tb miles, the Bidgeway garden on the left, and 
the Sialkoti garden on tbe right, are passed; the 
latter being tbe property of Mr. Walter S. Warren^ 
TheHiloidari garden of tbe Obabwa Tea Company 
adjoins the Sialkoti garden; and at tbe 20tb mil# 
4heChabwa Station isreaobedf 16 miles from Bebabari^ 
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Chabwa, or Cha-bowa, as its name implies, is 
a place where tea was sown ; and here, it may be 
noted, was the first tea garden ever planted in India* 
It was originally established by Government as an 
experiment as to whether tea oonld be cultivated in 
this conntry as a remunerative industry, and conse- 
quently it may be regarded as the birthplace of the 
great Indian tea enterprise. (Government having 
satisfied itself that tea could be grown successfully! 
retired, and made over the garden to a Chinaman 
named Among. From want of capital he failed, 
and the garden was purchased for a few hundred 
rupees by the late James Warren, whose nephews 
are among the largest tea proprietors in the district. 

From Chabwa the railway passes for three or four 
miles through forest and grass land, with occasional 
clearings made by time expired coolies from tea 
gardens, who are settling down in considerable 
niimbers along the line, till at the 26th mile the 
first portion of the Panitolla tea estates is reaehed. 
These gardens, the property of Mr. J. Berry- White, 
^tend along both sides <^ the road to the 29ih mile,, 
the Panitolla station being situated at the 27th mile. 

From this station a road on the left leads ta 
Baugagora, formwly a military post, and now the 
centre of an extensive group of tea gardens* Between 
Panitolla and Tinsukia, the line runs through heavy 
forest and grass. At Tinsukia a road to the right, the 
old "Tengrai Alii," leads to a group of tea concerns 
on the east bank of the Tengrai River ; another road' 
to the left leads to some tea gardens on the Banga- 
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goraBoad. Tinsukia was, in former days, the residence- 
id the Mattack Gohains or high priests. Large tanlfB 
and the ruins of masonry buildings indicate the 
former dwellings of theeie chiefs. Many of their 
descendants still live in the locality, but have gra* 
dually merged into the condition of ordinary ryots. 
At the S5th mile the Hukanpukhri tea estate, the 
property of Mr. J. B. White, commences, and extends, 
on the left side of the road to thjB 37th mile. Opposite 
to it, between the 36th and 37th miles, is the Loharijan 
garden, belonging to Mr. S. B. Goad. At 38} miles 
from the steamer ghat the Makum junction is reached. 
The Makum branch, 23 miles in length from the 
junction to Margherita on the Dehing, runs almost 
entirely through heavy forest composed chiefly of 
magnificent trees, the growth of centuries. The] prin* 
cipal Tarieties of timber met with are Nahor, (Mesua 
ferrea) i Sam, (Artocarptu ehaplcuha); Gunserai (Oirma' 
momemglanduliferumX t^c[> indeed, nearly every variety 
of timber tree indigenous to Assam. After leaving the 
junction, cultivation, either of tea or rice, is no longer 
seen ; and every vestige of human habitation disappears. 
Four bridges are crossed on this branch — the Tingrai,. 
34 feet long, in two spans of ten feet each and one of 
fourteen ; the Borbhil, of two spans, each 22 feet ; the 
Digboi, three spsms, each 20 feet ; and the Powai, two< 
spans of 25 feet each. The Bor Dehing bridge is 800 
feet long, in spans of 50 feet each. It yras not quite 
finished at the formal opening of the line, . as the 
trusses were not in position ; but coal trains without 
a locomotive could be pushed across by hand,. 
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The only station on the Maknm branch is a6 
Borbhil, which, from the magnificent forests in itl^ 
neighbourhood, is h'kely to become an important tim-' 
ber depdt. After crossing the Dehing bridge, the settle^ 
ment of ICargheriia, so called in honour of the Qaeen 
irf Italy, is reached. This place, sprung up only 
within the last few months, promises to become an 
important trade centre; the Nagas, Kamptis, and 
Singphos resorting to it to sell India-rubber, wair, 
•ebony and other products, and to purchase Manchester^ 
Birmingham and oiSier goods. Several of the largtf 
Harwari merchants of Dibrugfaur have opened tn^nch 
stores at Margherita ; and over 300 tons of goods of 
▼arious sorts already change hands monthly. 

Near the bridge are the workshops and saw mills and 
ihe bungalow of the Ohief Engineer of this section of 
the raflways. 

A path going eastwards through the jungle leads to 
ihe petroleum wells, which are reported by experts to 
be among the richest reservoirs of mineral oil known* 
The company has been prevented hitherto, by the 
pressure of other work^ from developing this branch 
ef i^eir mineral wealth ; but as soon as the railway 
is completed and the collieries in full swing df 
wmrking, it is intended to epen out the petroleum, 
industry with vigour. 

The colliery line from Margherita to Dedo is 6} milee, 
with a short branch to meet the Thikak inclined plane. 
The lino here runs chiefly through old JX^^jhunu ot 
clearings, on which scrub jungle and small trees have 
grown. The Namdang river is crossed by a bridge o{ 
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iliree spans of SO feet each, and the line ends in the Ledo- 
€#llier7. 

The most interesting feature of this oolliery is % 
number of isolated little hills of coal standing above 
the surface of the g^und. The surface soil has been 
scraped off one of these curious coal hills, and the^ 
quantity of coal estimated is at 50«000 tons, which can 
be quarried direct into the waggons. From here a 
path has been cut through the jungle to the Thikak Col- 
liery, ascending some 1,300 feet above Ledo. Here a 
great coal seam of from 40 to 50 feet thickness has been 
tunnelled through, the drifts and galleries being nearly 
a mile in length. The vast quantity of coal whieh 
has lain hidden in this hill for ages will be faintly 
comprehended when it is known that, according to the 
computations of the mining engineers, one Jnmdred 
wiilliom of tons are estimated to exist above the gallmes ; 
and below them, but above the drainage levd^ fawr 
hundred miUiom of tons. Such figures are simply as- 
tounding. The coal, m(»eover, is said to be the best 
ever found in Asia— the analysis giving the quantity of 
fixed carbon at 66 per cent., the adi ranging from 1 
to 3 per cent, only* Practical tests in locomotivea and 
9teamers have proved that the coal, as steam coal, 
is quite equal to West Hartley or South Wales coal. 
From the head of the working down to the brandi of 
the colliery Ufie» an inclined plane' 'about a mite in 
length is in oouiBe idt eonstmction* This, is being laid 
with a double line of light rails, 2 feet gauge, and will 
be worked on the automatic principle in use in tiie 
QoUieries in So^th Wales (Wd elsewheiOi the loaded 
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waggons, desoendiDg, drawing up the empty waggons 
by means of a wire rope connecting tbem, and work* 
.ing over a revolving dram at the top of the incline. 

Near this spot some very fine sandstone is being 
^quarried, which makes excellent grindstones, equal to 
the best imported from Eorope. 

The coke prepared from both the Ledo and Thikak 
Collieries is reported to be the best ever made in 
India, and it is hoped it will eventually entirely 
-supersede the use of charcoal in the manufaoture of 
tea. 

Fire clay is found between the seams of coal. This 
is of excellent quality, and in quantity sufficient to 
meet the demands of all India. 

The Opening Day. 

The morning of the 18th February — a day, as Mr. 
J. Berry White observed at Margherita, to be marked 
as a red letter day in the Assam Calendar-— was as 
dull, gloomy and dispiriting as its predecessors for 
some days had been. Driving through the mud in the 
drizzling rain to the Behabari ^Station, it required all 
^ur faith in the future of Assam and enthusiasm about 
the opening of the pioneer mineral enterprise, to pre- 
vent some of us from turning back. However, the 
road, axle deep in mud between the jail toad and the 
Mankatta road, sharpened the contrast between the old 
and new methods of progress — Public Works r<)ad 
verstts Assam Railway Company's iron* way. The 
special train was timed to leave Bahabari Station 
at 7 a.m., but as nearly 200 Europeans had to be 
•K^Uected together, not to mention over 100 of the 
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leading natives— court offioials, Marwaris, and variooa 
notabilities — ^and as punctnality is not by anj means a 
Dibmgarh yirtne on any occasion, it was wonderful 
that we actually got o£f by 7-20 a.m. We stopped 
tkgain at Bai Babadnr to take np tbe band of the 42nd 
Assam Light Infantry (kindly lent for tbe day by the 
Colonel) and some more passengers — ^the officers of the 
regiment, etc. — and then ran on to the Lahoal Station, 
which was reashed at 7-50. Here a halt, nominally of 
only a few minntes, was made for oofFee, tea and other 
refreshments (tbe latter italicised, in the notice sent 
ronnd, for the benefit of those who despise cofFee and 
tea). But it is hard to get an excursion crowd into a 
train again, wbether on a festive trip to Brighton and 
back again, or on the way to Maknm. There was 
rather a scramble for cofiEee, buns and sandwiches ; and 
whiflky was enquired for occasionally , just to keep tbe 
•damp out of one's thrcmrt, yon know* Tbe tea and 
cofFee were brewed in a somewhat novel manner ; kero- 
sine oil tins (N.B., well cleaned) with brass taps were 
the tea and cofFee pots. 

Eight more passengers, all volunteers in uniform and 
under arms, joined the train here. And here let me 
note the rapid way the volunteers bad been mobilised 
— to use a big word for a small occasion* Only the day 
before, tbe idea was originated to bave a volunteer 
parade and march past before the Chief Commissioner 
at MargheritA as part of tbe programme of the day. 
Most of the officers, several non-commissioned officers 
and a few privates were in Dibmgarb ; but as tea gar- 
dens cannot be left entirely to themselves or the natite 
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asiablishment nowadays, the bulk of tiie Lakhuapiir 
Corps was on its gardens, minding its own peaoefnl 
business. Telegrams were sent flying vonn4 the di^r 
trict all along the railway line and forward9d l^ 
apeoial messengers from the nearest sta^ipna to the 
indiyidnals of the Corps not present in the 8]batioi;L 
The result, as a proof of the usefulness of the Corps^ 
in case of eni«rgency» was really gratifying. A oompaot 
little body o^ European volunteers, enough, to prove 
formidable against any sudden, raid of, the hiU 
tribes, was collected at Margherita, close undei^ 
the Naga Hills, within 18 hours notice. The fact 
•peaks for itself and requires no comment. 

Leaving Lahoal at 8-10 lh., ^the train reached 
the Makum junction at 10-12, only a little more than 
baH an hour late, having stopped at every station and 
erossing to pick up altogether some 50 more passengera 
"*«^olunteers, peaceful planters, and a fair sprinkling of 
4adies. The line so f d.r is laid on the Sadya road and 
has already been described. At Tinsukia a telegram 
was received by Mr J. Berry White, which deserves ta 
be immortalised, if only as a record of the audacity of 
the sender thereof.. His identity is, of course, a deep 
secret, otherwise he might be found guilty of high 
treason or some other dreadful crime, for assuming regal 
and imperial status and forging Her Majesty's name. 
The telegram ran as follows : — 

^* From Queen Victoria, Windsor Castle, London, to 
Dr. J. B. White:— Our royal congratulations on opening 
Pioneer Provincial Coal Industry. Book our Boytd 
■ousehold three maunds weekly cash rates. Wish jwok 
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many happy return tickets of the season from the 
bottom of our royal heart." Her Majesty's business- 
like instincts saw the advantage of cash rates, 
and her liberal order evinced her practical interest in 
the success of the enterprise. At Makum junction there 
was a sort of a breakfast, but as the whole station 
would not hold 40 people without crowding and there 
were about 250 to be fed, the result was a considerable 
scramble. Most of us managed to get a drink of some 
sort, according to taste ; and there were sandwiches, bis- 
cuits and buns in profusion. The latter, being some- 
what heavy, were occasionally converted into missiles 
by a festive few amongst the crowd, and a regular 
game of bun-balling (if I may coin a word akin to 
snow-balling) went on for a while. Leaving the junc- 
tion at 10-30 A.M., the train plunsred into the heart 
of the primeval forest, and surely never from any 
other railway carriage windows in the world was such 
a scene viewed as greeted our eyes. South American 
lines have penetrated tropical forests before now, and 
have had ** considerable jungle " to tackle. But I 
question if even any of these lines could show such 
magnificent timber, with such a matted and tangled 
undergrowth, dense canebrakes, inextricably confused 
creepers and parasitical growths, as the virgin forest on 
the Makum branch exhibits. It is useless to attempt 
a description. The number of men — ^imported labourers 
— who were sent home to their countries by the Bail- 
way Company, torn, lacerated by the thorns of the 
Assam baint^ or cane, and prostrated by malarial fever 
and its resultant oxganio diseases, notwithstanding 
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the raedical care tbey reoeived here* testifies to 
the enormous difficulties encountered and overcome 
in opening out this branch. Here and there on the 
line a few huts, and, perhaps, a damp, dripping discon* 
solate-looking tent appeared — ^the temporary homes of 
a gang of workmen and their saperior. The desolate 
dreary look of these patches of humanity in the gloom 
of the primeval forest, particularly on such a dark 
drizzling day, gave us a vivid idea of the life led by the 
woi^king pioneers of this great enterprise. One could 
picture the cheerless return ''home*' of these men after 
ahard day's work, spent with toil, lacerated with thorns, 
their life blood half drained by leeches, and often, not- 
withstanding the exertions of those concerned to keep 
the commissariat arrangements in working order, with 
but short commons and poor fare to look forward to. 

There were occasional heavy cutting^ through the 
ends of spurs, where the line skirted some low hills, 
and also heavy embankments in the intervening depres- 
sions, which must have considerably added to the 
difficulties of the work. The various bridges crossed 
— the Lingrai, Digboy, Borbhil, and Powai — were 
not quite finished, and looked somewhat risky to 
the nervous, although they were really perfectly 
safe. Near the Powai bridge the undergrowth 
seemed lighter, while the forest trees looked more 
enormous and gigantic than before. The Dehing 
bridge — a huge timber structure about 80C feet long — 
was reached at 12-30 p.m. As the trusses were not 
in position it was deemed unsafe to run the engine 
across, so it disappeared up a siditg and the carriages 
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were hand-shunted across the hridge, one hy one, to 
the Margherita side of the river. During tbis proceed- 
ing we had a fine view of the reaches of the riyer, np 
and down stream, and of the opposite hank, steep 
and high, crowned hy the hill on which the hnngalow 
of theOhief Engineer of this branch is built, with 
the higher hills giving a magnificent background to 
the scene. After crossing the river, as we had to wait 
a little while for the engine belonging to the colliery 
line, which had gone up to Ledo with the Chief 
Oommissioner and party, the volunteers fell in, about 
forty strong, and just as the Chief arrived from the 
collieries, were inspected by Major Beauclerk, Comman- 
dant, ordered to pile arms, and assemble again on 
return from the collieries. We then all took our 
seats again and started for Ledo. It was consider- 
ably past one o'clock before we got fairly under 
weigh for the Ledo Collieryt so we had to give up all 
idea of a visit to the larger and more interesting mine at 
Thikak, the residence of the able and energetic Chief 
Mining Engineer, Mr. Turner. This mine, to which a 
short branch line turns ofiE from the Ledo line, is situat- 
^ on the side of a hill, some 1,300 feet above the general 
level of the country. The train slowed down opposite 
the branch to give us a leisurely view of the cleared 
hill side with the Engineer's bungalow and the huts 
of the workmen dotted about at the head of the work- 
ings. The Thikak mine, with its magnificent bed of 
coal of enormous depth and thickness, through which 
main galleries and rectangular drifts have been laid 
out and excavated by Mr. Ttfmer, is, on the authority 
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of the Chief OoxnmisBionec, who spent the afternoon 
of the 17th in going through the galleries, a sight 
worth seeing and one that mnst he seen to be realisecL 
It is compnted by Mr. Turner, whose experience 
and special qualifications are unquestionable, that 
in this coal bed alone over 500,000,000 tons of 
coal exist— 100,000,000 above the present galleries 
and drifts, and 400,000,000 below them m the bodj 
of the hill, but still above drainage level— so that 
to excavate and utilise this enormous quantity of 
first class coal, sufficient for the wants of the next 
two or three generations, absolutely no pumping, no 
contact with almost the worst enemy of the miner — 
water — will be needed. An inclined plane, laid with 
double lines of rails, is made from the head of the 
workings to the branch of the main colliery line below. 
This is worked on the automatic principle— -the loaded 
waggons, descending, pulling up the empty ones by 
means of a wire rope revolving over a " drum." Thus 
the coal is simply quarried out of the hill side, loaded 
into the coal-vans, and slides down hill to the coal- 
trucks on the branch line below. As in the course of 
years, higher or lower levels are tapped, it is merely a 
little more or less of the inclined plane. There was 
a temporary scare some years ago about the gradual 
exhaustion of existing coal beds, and the question of 
fuel for future generations was seriously discussed by 
sundry quasi-scientists. The Thikak mine could 
meet that question, to use a cricketing phrase, "o£E its 
own bat/' to say nothing of Ledo and other eoal beds 
conceded to this Company, but as yet barely prospected. 
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So fnture generations can make their appearance in 
ijiis world without troubling their minds on the ques- 
tion of coal. Makum covers the ground. 

The line to Ledo runs through old Naga clearings or 
j'hums. The fluctuating style of cultivation practised 
by many of the semi-barbarous tribes in and around 
Assam — ^making a rough clearance with aze and fire, 
squatting (to use a colonial phrase) on the land, sewing 
And reaping without any practical cultivation for two 
or three years, and then moving off to fresh fields and 
pastures new. — ^is called y^um cultivation. Thus the 
line through Ledo passes through what is merely low 
«crub and brushwood, as compared with the virgin 
forest passed through on the other side of the Dehing,, 
though it would pass for fairly heavy jungle in some 
parts of India ! It is merely the luxuriant growth of 
:a few years on the abandoned Naga clearings. On one 
part of the line there is a rather heavy gradient for 
•some distance, probably about one in sixty. Altogether, 
^here is a considerable rise from Margherita to Ledo, 
and the engineering difficulties, pure and simple, apart 
from the unusual physical obstacles presented by the 
Assam forest, with its accompanying cane-thorns and 
leecbes, are by no means inconsiderable. The line from 
Margherita to the mine is most skilfully laid out, skirt* 
ing a series of small hills, and reflects great credit on 
Chevalier B. Paganini, the Chief Engineer of this sec- 
tion. 

We reached Ledo at 2 p.m. and all detrained to inspect. 
The first curious feeling was that of tramping along 
^ver a roadway metalled, so to speak, with small coal^ 
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dry and oranohing under the f eet^ on % wet and gener-. 
ally floppy** and slippery day. This suggested a^ 
query— Could not the Assam Railway and Trading 
Company generously supply the local D.P.W. with 
some of the waste small coal amd dust to help the 
wicked to stand in slippery places on the station and 
suburban roads ? The chief road in Dibrugarh — the 
local Rotten Row — ^is know as the "Red Road" from the 
colour of its broken brick metalling. Why not try 
some "Black Roads" for a change P 

We climbed up a little incline — more small coal— • 
and then before us was one of the curious little hills of 
coal for which Ledo is remarkable. The hill had been 
scraped or "faced" down and several drifts run inta 
it in various directions. One was run right through. 
the hill out to the other side, and through this novel 
tunnel Mr. Turner led the lengthy file of visitors. It 
was a curious sight. The rain had ceasedi and an 
occasional fitful gleam of sunshine was visible. Ladies, 
a considerable number of whom were present, in 
all varieties of costume, from the prudent dark- 
coloured ulster, to the "reckless of weather" gala 
dress donned in all its glory ; gentlemen in still more 
varieties of costume, ranging from a regular "masher"^ 
get up, through the graduations of ordinary morning, 
dress, riding suits, planter's kamjhari or " round the 
garden in the morning " attire, down to the open shirty 
loose, fiy away coat, turned up corduroys, and big boots 
of the British workman ; natives of all sorts ; the Rai 
Bahadur, gorgeous in many-coloured silks and em^broi- 
dery ; the silver bedecked and red or yellow iburbaned 
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Kyahs or Marwaris ; the sober grey and .black ehaphan 
oi the court amiah; the shawl/ transparent muslin 
dhotyf long stockings, and patent leather shoes of the 
ubiquitous Bengali Babu, down to the next to nudity 
of the coolies standing round. Picture a file of pil- 
grims, nearly 500 strong, in all these yarieties of 
costume, personally conducted, not by Cook, but by 
Mr. Turner, the Mining Engineer, along a tunnel of 
coal, right through the base of a hill — a Naga hill too — 
I am afraid to say how long. It was too dark to 
think of pacing it, or of anything but scrambU 
ing out of the blackness of darkness (no lights were 
taken) into Heaven's blessed daylight on the other 
side. 

More coal, more drifts on all sides, till one seemed 
involved in a labyrinth of coal, and to be sufFering 
from coal on the brain. A circuitous open-air path 
brought us to our ingress point again, and thence 
most of us started uphill for the upper Ledo seam, 
away up several hundred feet on another hill side. 
We started, I say ; but few reached the goal. Some 
adventurous spirits not only reached the workings 
there, but surmounted the crest of the hill above them, 
whence they waved and screamed derision to the pant- 
ing and perspiring pilgrims beneath them. Their glory 
was evanescent, however, as sublunary glories are^ 
even at Makum. The engine's shrill and repeated 
whistles brought them tearing down the inclined 
plane from the head of the upper workings, and there 
was a general rash for the carriages. Nature abhors a 
acnum, even under the Naga Hills, and at the pioneer 
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coal mines of Assam. It was half-past two ; we bad 
spent half an hour like five mii^ates in these wonderful 
collieries. Bat still lunch was a great and interesting 
fact, and it was at Margherita, with a lot to he done 
before we coald get at it. 

The train started back at 2-50 p.m. and reached 
Margherita at 3-15. Just as we ran in we exploded 
a series of fog-signals placed on the line, thus giving 
a sort of salute to the first coal train, which had 
shortly before passed over the Dehing bridge, and 
then started on its way to Dibrugarh. 

The civilian European population of the train climb- 
ed its way up to the buufifalow of Chevalier R. Paganini 
to colleot itself for coming events; the martial ele- 
ment fell in to the sound of the bugle, and the natives 
dispersed to seek refreshment and repose. 

Presently, from the verandah of Chevalier Paganini*s 
hospitable bungalow, apparently elastic, from the 
numbers it accommodated pro tem, the sound of martial 
music was heard, and, headed by the band of the 
42nd A.L.I , the Lakhimpur Volunteers marched up 
the road, turned the bungalow, and deployed at the 
back on some rather uneven ground, calculated to test 
the steadiness of that gallant corps on its legs in its 
subsequent manoeuvres. Tree stumps and earth- work 
etcavations are capital skirmishing cover, but a **maroh 
past " over such ground is somewhat trying. There 
were a large number of the hill-men present to see 
the tamasha, and it was amusing to see how they 
scattered and ran as the volunteers, headed by the 
band blaring forth martial music, appeared on the 
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l>imgalow platean. They gradually re-coUeoted as they 
realised that no one was killed. 

Major Beaaclerk, in command, reported the arrival 
of the detachment of volnnteers, and the Chief 
Oommissioner, with Messrs. Ward, Murray and 
Oeidt and Major Williams, took their stand on a 
rising ground, while the volunteers executed a 
march past, which was very oreditahle and steady 
under the circumstances. They then formed up again 
and fired a/eti dejoie, which caused another scattering 
of the trihes — Nagas, Singphos and Khamptis vieing 
with each other in their rush for the jungle. Three 
hearty cheers were then given, the Chief Commissioner 
said a few words of commendation to Major Beauclerk, 
and the volunteers were then marched up to the tiffin 
shed by Captain Kirwan, opposite to which they again 
piled arms and awaited the signal for an attack on the 
viands. 

The rest of us were pretty hollow, too, by this time, 

and gladly hailed the move made by Mr. Elliot as he 

-escorted Mrs. Beauclerk to the table. The ladies paired 

off rapidly and then there was a general rush by the 

crowd craving to fill the void; 

The commissariat arrangements were in the hands of 
the Planters' Stores and Agency Company, and it was 
probably no easy task to feed a hungry multitude in 
the Naga Hills. The tiffin was very good indeed, but 
there was a lack of attendance, partly due to a notice 
given that no one was to take servants, to prevent 
overcrowding of natives in the train. The staff of 
«ei*vants taken by the caterers was rather inadequate 
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to the demand, but there was plenty to eat and eveir- 
thing good, only people had to forage for themselves 
a good deal. The liquor was undeniable, Heidseok's 
dry Honopole being the staple 

It was amusing to hear sundry comments made on 
this brand at one of the tables occupied by some of the 
miners and platelayers. " This aint much of a tipple^ 
Bill " says a connoisseur. " Doan't know, 'Arry," re- 
plied one honest man ; "Doan't know as I ever tasted 
none afore." But the connoisseur held to his point, and 
arguedstoutly that " it wem t nought o* Champagne like 
as a could get at hoanu" 

It was past four o'clock before the volunteer re- 
view was over and we sat down to tiflBin. It took some 
time to satisfy the inner man when nearly 250 people 
had to be served, and it was getting on for five o'clock 
(although the programme laid down that we were to 
leave Margherita at three) before Mr. Benjamin Piercy 
rose from his seat and commenced his inaugurative 
speech, preliminary to the official declaration by the 
Chief Commissioner that the coal industry of Assam 
was open. The speeches took a long time, especially 
Mr. Piercy's, who orated at great length. 

The Chief Commissioner declared the coal mines 
open, and Mr. J. Berry White also had a good deal ta 
say. 

Mr. White's speech was received with considerable^ 
applause, especially the end of it, and a general move was 
at once made for the train, the carriages meanwhile 
having been pushed across the Dehing bridge and the 
engine attached. The said engine was now whistling 
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I4>pealiiigl J to 118 to hony ap. It was 5-30 p.m. before 
the speeches were over, and, owing to the irresistible 
tendency of an exonrsion crowd to straggle and take 
things easily till the very last moment, and then msh 
frantically over each other to their places, it was 6 p.m. 
before we were fairly ofE. As the Chief Commissioner 
had interjectionably noted in his speech, there were 
no lamps in the carriages, so we steamed along through 
the heart of the primeyal forest — only a year or two 
back an impenetrable jungle haunted by wild and 
savage beasts, and as wild and sarage men — ^in the 
blackness of darkness, illumined only by the red 
gleam in front from the engine lamps. The scene 
vas occasionally lit up by the reflection on the smoke 
of the funnel from the open fire-box while stoking^ 
but the momentary glare only served to intensify the 
blackness of the forest, bringing out tree trunks here 
and there into startling and ghostly relief against 
it as we glided past* At Bor bhil, where we stopped 
to water, and at the other bridges, where we slowed 
down to cross safely, strange yells, screams, barks 
and bowlings broke out on the stillness of the 
night air, and at first made a few of the nervous 
start, thinking of wild animals. But most of us^ 
only smiled at first and swore sotto voce after-a-while 
as the clamour broke out again and again, whenever 
the lessening noise of the train going slow gave it a 
chance. We seemed to have the contents of Womb- 
well's menagerie or Noah's ark on board the train, 
but it was only some festive members in the rear 
carriages amusing themselves in their usual artless and 
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childlikiB f asliion jxmr i^o^^er le temps. Presently we 
get muBic instead — a decided improyement on the 
menagerie-bnsiness, and went marching through 
O^eorgia, a hunting to-day, after John Brown's body, 
over the garden wall, through the Makum forests in 
grand style, till we reached the junction at nine 
o'clock. Here there was another scramble for refresh- 
ments—biscuits and bofctles of whisky, sandwiches and 
simpkin, coffee and claret were distributed as best they 
could be in the confusion. The lamps were put into the 
carriages, but nearly all shortly went out again, not 
being accustomed to their work evidently. The rest of 
the journey to Rehabari is a confused memory of 
snatches of sleep in cramped positions, occasional stop- 
pages to drop passengers at various stations and points 
on the line, and an ever present faint sense of wonder 
as to where we were, and at what time would we get 
to Behabari. The exertions of one gentleman, the 
G-eneral Manager for the Company, Mr. Hill, that night, 
deserve gratef al mention. iDuring the whole of this 
nightmare-like journey, back from Margherita to 
Behabari, though he must have felt quite as tired 
and sleepy, and generally cross as most of us did, 
he was almost ubiquitous. At every stoppage he 
was up and down the whole length of the train, slip- 
ping placidly about in the mud, lantern in hand, 
.good naturedly receiving chaff from the festive, and 
answering aggravating questions from the tired and 
grumpy ; shouting out the name of the stopping placo 
to arouse the atiention of the drowsy who ought to 
get out there, then helping them out, seeing tbem. 
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to their oonyeyanoes, if of the gentler sex, and bid- 
ding them a cheery good-night. Most of us can be 
jolly nnder &voarable circumstances, bnt Mr. Hiirs 
task on that retnm jonmey from Margherita would have 
done credit to Mark Tapley's powers of *' coming out 
strong." Bat we reached Behabari at last at mid- 
night. A long drive through the mud, and dinner, which 
was not over till 2a.m., concluded the day forme, 
personally. And thinking of the Margherita tiffin 
(really our breakfast) hour, and our dinner, I went to 
bed feeling as if I were a real genuine ** snark,'' one 
of whose chief peculiarities was, you remember, that 
" It always had breakfast at five o' clock tea, and 
dined on the following day.'' 

The dinner by the Assam Railway Company to the 
Chief Commissioner, on the evening of the 19th instant, 
took place down at the '' w(^kshops," and was given in 
the engine-shed — a large corrugated iron roofed build* 
ing, into which the engines retire for the night on 
ordinary occasions. For this special occasion, how- 
ever, the engines had been relegated to outer dark« 
ness, the floor had been neatly planked down over the 
rails, with a floor-cloth covering the planks, and a 
oloth ceiling stretched overhead. The walls were draped 
with cloth and flags, while over the entrance, '* Success 
to our enterprise" and at the opposite or ladies' retiring 
room end " Success to Makum coal" were inscribed in 
large letters. Altogether, taking into consideration the 
resources of the place and time available, the engine 
house was transformed into a very fine dining saloon* 
Our way was down by train from the Behabftci statioBy^m. 
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the train, by the way, timed to leave at 6-30 p.ic. 
(the dinner was fixed for the early hour of 7 p.m.), 
really leaving, with the Dibrnf?arh punctuality, about 
7-30. As we neared the workshops the scene was 
illuminated by a row of lamps along^ the line, and 
a number of huge fires of the veritable Makum coal, 
blazing merrily in the night, lighting up and ab- 
solutely warming the place all round, and making the 
advent of those who rode or drove down the road a 
little safer than it would otherwise have been. 

Of the dinner itself perhaps the least said the better, 
and yet it is only fair to add that the resources of the 
<;atererswereseverely taxed by the bulk of their material 
in the shape of crockery, etc., and the most of their men 
not having returned from theMargherita tiffin till noon 
of the next day, i.e., the day of the dinner. We have 
not the Great Eastern Hotel, Messrs. Broad and 
McKinnel, or any of those skilled and well-stocked 
satisfiers of the inner man, to fall back on here, 
worse luck ; and there are, doubtless, many excuses to 
Be made for what must be characterised as a distinct 
failure in the way of dinner. It is one consolation 
to think that there was really plenty to eat provided 
before hand, and that what we did not get by reason of 
its not being cooked in time to serve up, went towards 
giving the British workmen next day an extremely 
** square meal." 

The menu card, a prettily decorated one, with a 
Grecian or Roman maiden bringing in a tray of fruit, 
and a jar of something to drink — ^perhaps old Falemian 
«iK)n the reversei was somewhat curious in its nomen- 
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clatnre of the viands. Some of us tried to study out 
the peculiar applicability of the " nominationn," but 
^dled to penetrate the hidden mystery, or could not 
hit on the key. The menu is worth transcribing, 
though some knowledge of local places and personages 
is necessary to a ftill grasp of its scope. 
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POTAGES. 

^ Clear Oxtair' k la Bajley. Potage k la Gr^me. 

POISSONS. 

Saxunon k V Imperatrioe Glac6 de Mahseer, k la^ 
Indes des Dehing. 

Entbebs. 

Yolanvents k la Elliott. Ootelets glao^s de 

Maroheviel. 

Gratin de Pigeona k la Paganini. 

Pieces de Besistencb. 

Dindon r6tis (truffles) k la Panitola. Boeiif Boulli 

& la Hill. 

Selle de Mouton k la Lakhimpnr Rifle Corps. 

Jambons gamis k la Sprenger. 

Hobs Dosuvbes. 

Asperges k la Ward. Pate de Foie grks k la 

Beaaclerk. 

Champignons Sartines k la Piercy. 

Entbembts. 

Blance Mange k " Tipsy Pudding " de lalBeny 
White de Maknm 

Jelly Yanille k la Margherita. Mince pies de Thikak ; 
Gateaux divers de Ledo. 

Desserts, Comfitures, etc, k la Godfrey. 

The menu is certainly carious. So was the dinner 
unique. They fitted. 
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The misconceptions as to the planter, his way», 
habits and tastes, hare been many and yationf^' The 
** brutal planter;" Messieurs Us ^planters* du the^ les 
sauvages ; the wild European tribes on the North-East 
frontier — these are a few of the pet names whieh have 
been bestowed, half in jest, and half in earnest^ on the 
men who are rapidly transforming by their capital 
and energy what was a wild, almost unknown tract of 
jangle, into one of the most flourishing and promising 
provinces of the Indian Empire. But it is gradually 
becoming acknowledged that the transferring of a man 
from the civilising and softening influences of home 
life, does not necessarily brutalise him. It is now 
recognised that education and refinement are not 
utterly lost and f orgoUen as a result of eng|»ging in the 
management of a.tea garden ; that men who are gentle, 
kind and forbearingi do not become savages in habits 
and manners when they '^ go into tea." The planter 
whose chief enjoyment is torturing his coolies, and 
who spends all his leisnre in thinking out new places 
to hit them on, where they cannot by any freak of 
nature wear those fragile articles, their spleenst exists 
now only in some of the lower vernacular papers. 
There may be a hazy shadow of that ideal planter 
still lingering in such official minds as have not cast 
off the trammels of tlui old^.belie^ that all outside 
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the magic circle of red tape and " the services" were 
necessarilj canaille — brutes, dead to all the higher 
and nobler feelings and aspirations of weak human 
nature. But even by official minds it is now generally 
admitted that planters also are Ood's creatures — men 
with natolres and passions even like unto themselves. 

Witt a view to satisfy our own and n<HH>lan*i"ig 
reader's imriosity on the subj^t ctf the planter's nature 
and habits, we have recratly sefist a ^>eoiial commis- 
sioner to study the ^enus in his native wilds. IncUgo 
|)lante^ are an older and better known ^lecies-^th^ 
hftbitmi has been OKploited and their peculiarities 
noted often. Our eaM^uiries have been particularly 
directed to the tea^plantet Asswmmsis. 

The Assam tdaaiitir may be divided, generally, iato 
four classes as io original derivci^km*— the youi^ 
man with a little capital, who comes out to learn tea- 
planting with a view to investing, or to making a 
garden of his own ; the '^ea expert," or Mincing Lane 
yiMing man, who comes out to show the oU hands l»>w 
to tet^e tea, and ftnds he has a great deal to learn 
(imd unlea^m) himself in the process; the ytewtb 
who has sisters,* oousins, or aunts, on the bowd of di- 
rection of Bome big flouridiing comipany, «nd who 
edtnes out to a sort of " coveamBted" birth, and eails 
serenely o(n to shares and suooeEU, unless he happens to 
turn out a partioukrly bad egg. The "praotieal 
engineer '% who came in with die developtnent of tea 
machinery, to look after the engkie and its adjuncts, 
and who often developes intoarthorcmg^y practiclftl 
teft'planter Ok iw^. There is a fifth dass, also 
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practieal^ the ** pmctkid gardtear "—commonly known 
a« %ht '"PiCk" fito aiilo ooduiomll|r devekpoa," 
into h tkoi^oQghly good praotaoal '^U romnd" man^ 
but gemondly on the DarfrcniMi prineiple of *'the snr* 
vival of ike fittestw" Experienee on tea f^urdens has 
ian^ht liioflt owners and agents that the oonrge of the 
P.6. to MiooeBB and a Vig xhanagemeht tolirs oat the , 
SMpimA dietnm» ''Many are called^ but few are 

Maldng allowanodft for the differences of home tratn«> 
ing and edneation, and for the iiJ^diTidnal idiosynoracies 
of fanman beings, tea phmiers are v^ery mneh alike and 
very like other tneUi too. 

Some of them are married, some are not, and some 
are absolntely baohebrs. Some of them always dress 
for dinner ; some dine (in the hot weather) in a pair 
of unmentionables and a singlet. But they all ** tnb," 
which is one thing in their favour. Some of them 
drink claret^ hook, and champagne; most of them 
hare a diseriminating taste in whiskies ; beer is a very 
common beverage also. A few-^a very few — axe tee- 
total. They all eat fowl, however, because they very 
•often can get nothing else to eat. Some of them get 
angry When stupid people annoy them, and swear, 
and occasionally even hit the stupid people. But 
careful enquiry has led us to believe that other Euro- 
peans in India do so too — men in the *^ services,'* 
members of the bar, august personages on the 
bench, even editors, occasionally are tempted this 
way and fall. Ang^r is a passion common to humanity. 

Engl]sfamen««-or Britishers (which covers tha 
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groTiiid better) — are sadly prone to hit {torn the 
shoulder cm provocation^ Oar Aryan brother prefers 
to allude to his enemies* female relatives, even unto 
the third and fourth generation. This is one of the 
points wherein we differ from oui^ Aryan brethren. 

One view of the planter's life, lately current, was that 
he spent his time chiefly at polo, race meets and 
. training garden ponies. Because thou art virtnousy 
oh, Calcutta agent ! and confinest thyself to thy desk, 
if thy seat on a ** gee '* is not adhesive enough to 
stand paperchases out Ballygunge way, shall the poor 
planter be debarred from cakes and ale once in six 
months P Because he gets up a race meet at Dibru- 
garh, Sibsaugor or Tezpur once a year, has the 
planter therefore no ceaseless toil, no daily round, 
"no clod-hopping" over clearances, no deep hoeing 
to tramp round, no daily wettings through in the 
rains, as he goes round his " plucking," no days of par- 
boiling in the teahouse, from morn to extremely dewy 
eve, in a temperature of about 120*" ? And above all 
has he no *' scorchers" in the way of correspondence from 
agents or directors to cogitate over and reply to, when* 
mind and body are alike depressed by enervating toil^ 
and temper enervated by weather, machinery going 
wrong, coolies bolting, fever lurking in the system, and 
fellows writing " Sketches in Assam." " Go to " ! saith 
the planter ; " Go to "—anywhere you like, but go in- 
the assurance that " the planter's life is not a happy 
one." 

Indeed his woes and miseries are sometimes €^ 
lieavy and varied aa Job's were, and he cannot scrape^ 
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any of them off with a potsherd as the patriarch did* 
In addition to the work and worries above alluded to, 
which are perhaps only his share — a largw sized one-^ 
of the primeval corse, the planter has some special 
troubles peculiar to himself. It does not usually fall to 
the lot of other men to be dismissed sometimes by 
telegram, and often merely by a letter asking him to 
d4k out and hand over charge to his successor because 
he has done his duty to his' owners and ** nursed up " 
an overworked garden, expended too much money 
on necessary cultivation or buildings, or has been 
afflicted by Providence with bad weather or blight. 
"This is a special treat reserved for planters. The • 
kacherri and its myrmidons mark the planter as 
their special prey. Grog*shops are put at his door 
to poison his imported labour. But the dimi^ is the 
returns the planter is called on to fill up and send in. 
If there is one thing the average planter hates more 
than another, it is writing. The sight of a pen, ink 
and paper his soul abhors. Figures are an abomination 
to him — statistical ones particularly. Yet our paternal 
Government showers form after form, ea.ch having a 
more bewildering array of columns than the last, upon 
his devoted head ; and promptly fines him, or sends 
body warrants after him, if the said forms are not punc- 
tually filled in and returned at due date. G-ovemment 
knows his weakness, and nobly educates him out of it. 
It is only through trial and sufEering that perfection 
comes. Government seeks to evolve the perfect planter. 
But there is a silver lining to every cloud. The 
Oaaette (official) occasionally publishes "Resolutions '' 
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in wbioh the ehfaf local toriorer geiia ^'alftterA^' lor ^he 
incorreotoess, inoompleteBesa, or avreara of tea vetoing 
from his disferiot. The planter veada these. He 
realises that othM» are soifEeriBg for his 8liarteanmg9>» 
and reJQioing ezolaims, '^ Chohra ! d/m eUa '^ feg " <fii^^ 
dd ! '* And ke meets l&e D«e. at polo or tenni^sluitrtly 
afterwards, and asks him gailelesslj) if he has seen the 
€• O's latest sareasm, and his soal ia fflled with great 
peaeo as the D. G. seowls at him. 

^* Toiling, rejoioing, sorrowings" the planter Wix^l^ on 
from day to day ; diic^>ensin|p freehanded hosf^tality ta 
aU and sundry who pass his bungalow^ and looking 
*:fi(nrward more or less hopefully to a rest — even if 
temp(»ary-r-from his laboors and a trip heaie, where* 
agents trouble not, and where cooKe returns and red 
^ider are alike at rest. 
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Toi ths AssaoMse ibere is Qoly one viyen. But %$ 
ont-siders are taught, in their geograptlj dajfs at schooK 
of other rivevt, it is perhaps better to speeify oor c^eed. 
There is no river bat the Brahmaputra, an4 the steamer 
captains ara^ its pr^heta. Thej iiised to; n#t its p^fits 
too, in dajagose hj. This remajrk soUo voeoy in sisiall .tjpe 
please, or it might hurt their feelings^ saddened and 
soured by thet memories of otbw days, when freight 
and. oommiflsiona were high, and planter-paosengers 
numerous and. festive. Bat now we seldprngo pa?ely 
and simply '* o;a the rives" aa we used ta If we are on 
business we hanry-down and up again by the mail. If 
we are seedy, we likewise, gpeneraUy gp^ by njyail, to get a 
change somewhere :*-ap to^tiUe hUlsi down ta Ceylon, 
or — blessed hoper^perhaps bona for aix months. With 
Dibrugarh oaly twenty odd daya fron^ London, via 
Dhubri, Kaania, Bombay and Brindisi, a man can put 
in a wholescMMi month's diasipation and general cussed^ 
nesa in Iioa4en« out of thiree months' leave even if he 
is tolerably e^y^rgetic abmt it. 

The patriaveb Jok onee observed *' Man ia bora to 
troaUe as the sparks fly upwaxds." 9e waa troubled 
with boila at the tin^and so off Iuj» uaoed seirenitjr of 
mind, but he made a bollVeye that shotnevertheli^BS. 
We get boila in Assam toa and liver,, and whisl^fy, 
and other amMoyiiig things, I have been tempte^ to 
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write a little alphabet of our grievances and respect- 
fully commend it to the notice of parents and 
guardians of the rising generation who are about 
tc *' come oat and go into tea." If we. could only get 
Kate Greenaway io illustrate it, Walter Crane to set 
it to music, and Routledge to publish it, it might be 
called the Baby Planters^ Opera. 

A. Are the agents we all have to please. 

B. Are the brokers who value our teas. 

' Cc. Sends us forms to fill up at our leisure. 

.D. — Is the T^ord which expresses our pleasure. 

£• Is our engine which always goes wrong. 

F. Is the fever which comes on so strong. 

^ O. Are the gharris whose wrecks strew the grounds 

H. Ih the hoeing we have to trudge round. 

I. Is flammation attacking oar liver. 

J. Is the journey we take up the river. 

K« Is the Kydh with such a long bill. 

L. Is the license at grog-shops to swill. 

M. Is the mouzadar coming for rent. 

N. Is the number of dibs we have spent. 

O. Are the oaths which we— some of tis — use 

at P. The poor prices we read in the news. 

Q. Quarrelsome neighbours who phUsHau coolies. 

R. The red spider that ruins our j^llis. 

S. Is the '^ sack " at the end of the season. 

^. Is the tipling, that's (sometimes) the reason. 

n* Our queer uniforms, volunteer pageant. 

V. That infliction, the " visiting agent." 

W. The whiskey we— some of us — drink. 

X# Is '* ez*dividend," nili 1 should think* 
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Y. Is the yonng man who goes on the spree. 

Z. Are the ** zanies '' who " go into tea." 

The alphabet is exhausted, but onr troubles and 
grievances are bj no means used up. Feeble from 
fever, bothered by boils, agitated by agents, cramped 
by Calcutta charges, anxious over gloomy anticipations 
of short crop, poor prices, and the inevitable taiUf 
hostu, bora, or " sack " at the end of the season, we 
are going to take a " run on the riv#r." 

One doed not take a run on the river in the present 
advanced stage of Assamese civilisation for pleasure. 
Nor as before noted on business. A few who cannot 
^6t leave enough for a trip to Shillong, to Darjeeling, 
out to sea, or home, when "hipped** or generally "below 
par", take a run down by one steamer and up by another 
purely for health's sake In this case, with nothing 
to do, and lots of time to do it in, the state of the 
tongue, the colour of the so-called "whites" of the eyes, 
^nd various other facial indications, require study. 
The looking-glass, which is generally found screwed 
against the bulk-head of one's cabin, becomes a confi- 
dential friend and adviser ; it is much more intereitiiig 
than the scenery on the banks, and opens out a wider 
field for ^peculation: 

The cabin itself is such a change— for th6 better 
— from the patent canvas shower-batiis these steamers 
used to try and delude the publio into the belief 
they had cabin accommodation with ! I once sat 
up in bed all night in one of these steamers with a 
waterproof sheet and umbrdla over me and my wife, 
and then when I complained about it, a perfect 
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stranger 9^m^ wd "(mJc my aealp'^ witii all the 
freedom of au oU. aQqiuantaaoe t Koir^ there, is a water- 
priMif , tgiulirretiretohed roof on a 8»batantial framework 
o^eirlieaid ; and the oabiite ihemsolvea ave larger and 
nioi?a cttHAfortable tbam those on the big steanMrs. The 
food qnestioA i^ still nnoertain, aoeordtog to tho idieajn^ 
cvnfi^ o| tho i^^vidnal hhammuiAf bat as a rali» it i» 
much botter thi^a^ it used to be. There is a want of 
originality about Ob^ metiiu oexieAxklj^ Mail steamer 
QijadEiativxii for tiffin maans aavdinest oheeso riadt and 
that sort of oarmgo wheel greasft tiiej think is bnttor, 
AUbongh tbefta boats run a» regnlaplj as traina» toneh- 
ing at large stations ^thiu certain fixed honxsi th* 
^toMctmaJW never seem, ablet to arrange i^r firesh brea4> 
n^K oir ¥C|g^bl^s. Ajod whj is WbH a nootarnal animal 
to Sioertaiiii estenl^ii coud^mjded to go. ta bed with the^ 
sn^ or sit in. the dark ? Tho wretched old^ashionQd 
sbii^'s Iwtemt onl^ W^^Qft darlgiesa din^y yisible ; and 
th/Bi 9iB oldrtcMlbioneA candles^ never have, shades, so tha 
dipi blaviout if jon, wink at them. If the^ comp^n j 
w«^)d,s^l9i;p%ffpi tbo(whj9ge nsfless plaAed jngi9» too 
1% andt h€i»vj|t» handle frefly aft driqb;ingy%gpi|ndj^ 
too, B«ia,|l to fasAhe io^ and invest tb^ yrooqeda in 
stormproof '* meteor '* lamps from Theodora Knaqflt, 
the^ WOQkM sfMiaa lot on probity of thp p%rt of ^e 
P ^n o ngp i fn ^ T^^^ea^r^ £1911^ new aaail boata« on the 
rimp nQw*-^bffge« vesseK npper«bcked ovw aU, wd' 
VQsy Iflieit boats. Bitt ao* HmeatAm are modeHodl on a 
wr]p old^SasUraed skiplEi cabin, small, cenfiitoA, a^d 
stnlfywiflh wretfiheA Kttla hiudcs^ and are. mt the 
le^itev de<*,rand»th» uptm* deek is. given, up to* 
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oeeUeSy moat oi as pyefef libe^ oMw aoil aoii^air bo^MEor 
comfort. But Ibe noiwi mail boats b%w ttiw a4Yatt(ag09' 
Tkejp gQ wellMtdseen^tabo foynvMAtft ipihgogd iv«iiui)g. 
The^eron^ehw^M Mmd^banka at faU spee^ wAg^ev^l^ 
^ gets oTOv with, a j mokp. Tba wn^atuH^i ia ^turipua at 
fimi, apid the dbock unpleasant, 9(^t after yau have been 
tsraed ineide out (woei or iwi9e> ym- gf t tised to it^ 

Anchored — or rather mobred at scone aUtiou loo? tha 
sight— one g^evally neeta some ateasaer folk and 
heuBS a lot of riTer talk* WiUi e^ht cnrten new steamr 
OT8 belong^nig ta the old companiea„ and the fine 
boats of tba Inlau^l Flotilla Company^ the riyer is gi^ 
tnig evowded. The talk is of frei^ta, iiwasion of vested 
interests, and laments over lost eommission. Competi- 
^n iakeen. Enthusiastic skipperaof the old lines 
disenss Um^ division of the spdl when they have Imst^ 
ed the inland FbtiUa Company and ran themofE the 
rtver.^ The InicUa Oeneva) Steam Ifovigatiott will 
takeover two steameraanci half a dozen flats; Ae 
Bivers Steam Ifavigation Ommgtknj^ ditto. These 
gentlemen forget the fate of the oUgiirl wha oountad 
her eUdMns before tb^ wove hatched. Meanwhile 
tariiS rates are nowhevfi, sbavea datlino merrilyy and 
the wify kyah wanes fat and rejoieea ai gEsttin^ hia 
Might earried firee, with a peveeatage en shipmenta 
t» enooMige him. The Bvahmapntta Steam 6om- 
aye vafiily appvoaehing the eonditiem el the 
Cblonial lines— New Zealand; I think. One 
oompany advertised freight free^ The other promptly 
pepUed by o anyi n g shippers free alse^ Nmahsr one 
* Which was done in a year ! 
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retorted by throwing vn free mess and liquor. Number 
two floored again by offering return tickets on the 
same terms, and threw in shore expenses, inolnding 
hotel bills and a free pass to the theatres and oon- 
certs at temporary destination between trips* They 
-both smashed of course^ and a new ocmipany pidced 
up the pieces* Verhum aapienti €x a moderate reason- 
able rate for passengers and stick to it. 

How soon one who travels much on the river picks 
up river talk. In a few trips up and down, one gets 
to know, either personally or by reputation, all hands 
pretty nearly. Like the rest of the world, steamer 
folk are somewhat mixed. It takes all sorts of 
people to make a world, even a little world like 
the Brahmaputra one. There is a great > deal of 
human nature in man wherever you meet him. 
The river has collected all sorts of ''characters," 
from the old Fathers of the Brahmaputra Flotilla- 
few of whom are now afloat— down to the "silent 
member,*' and still newer-fledged skippers. To a man 
who has nothing better to do, the river affords a fine 
field for the study of character ; while the stories one 
hears are as various as the people who tell them. From 
grave to gay— tragedy , comedy and farce, all have their 
•share. One hears of deaths-«--some of them of tragic 
nature and under heartrending circumstances, that 
the waters of the river have caused ; of marriages that 
have been "instigated" on its placid waters ; of fliH»itionj» 
which — some of them— -ought to have ended in 
marriageibut did not» There are sprees on record of 
all sorts and sizes, from the '*drunk" of the mate and 
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the engineers, up to the more pretentions "larks" of 
the aristocratic cabin passengersi both alike a carious 
mixture of alcoholic stimulants, cards and so-called 
" weaker vessels" and human " cussedness ** generally. 
All these sayings and doings still await their mundane 
recording angel. The Brahmaputra sighs for its his- 
torian. With the gigantic strides made within the 
last few years in "improving communications," the old 
traditions of the river are fast dying out. New steamers 
crowd the river, new men, new dastUr are in the 
ascendent; there are few of the old hands left now. New 
kings have arisen who know not Joseph — nor any of 
his brethren ; the old order of things passeth away. 

But he would be a bold man who should attempt to 
do for the Brahmaputra and its steamer life, what 
Mark Twain has done for the other big steamer-haunted 
river of the world, in his " Life on the Mississipi.'^ 
And yet what an interesting volume it would make ! 
But I would like to secure a passage to some far distant 
country where I could live disguised, unknown and 
unrecognised, and start the day before the book was 
published. No sane Insurance Company would accept 
a policy. Will no one step in and take the laurels and 
scalping, awaiting the historian of the Brahmaputra ? A 
series of "queer stories" imbedded in Truth, would make 
his fortune and make a number of readers very anxious 
to attend his funeral. 1 would like to try it myself, but I 
have not hair enough left to grace the wigwams of those 
who would promptly dig up the tomahawk and sally 
forth on the war-path. For the " Records of the River," 
the fitting hour has arrived. But where is the man ? 
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